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Foreword 


_ The centenary of Joseph Conrad's birth finds the reputation of this 
_ extraordinary writer at an unexpectedly high point both in his 
_ adopted country and in his Polish homeland. I use the word 
‘unexpectedly’, because both his moral assumptions and his artistic 
methods seem strangely out of tune, not merely with the revolu- 
_ tionary orthodoxy that ruled until a year ago in Communist Poland, 
, but also with the fashionable literary preoccupations of England in 
the fifties. It is almost impossible to conceive that the author of 
_ Lord Jim and The End of the Tether would have any sympathy with 
or comprehension of Lucky Jim or Gilbert Pinfold; while one might 
_ reasonably assume that his whole mandarin attitude as a writer 
would be thought tedious, unreal and inflated by an anti-heroic and 
iconoclastic generation obsessed with the dread of surrendering to 
.- the phoney. 

That there is, in fact, a doubt, that there is something uncom- 
fortable about Conrad's position in the galaxy of the great imagina- 
tive creators in the English language who flourished in the first 
quarter of this century, the essays here collected in our critical 
symposium reveal. Mr Robson’s brilliant study of Under Western 
Eyes rightly stresses the ‘fundamental relevance’ of this tremendous 
work to the epoch of revolutionary disillusionment through which 
we have been living (a relevance that can also be found abundantly 
in The Rover); but he has to admit that it is flawed by ‘a tiresome 
obviousness of irony’. Mr Wain speaks of the importance of ‘thematic 
construction’ as the key to Conrad’s art, and compares Nostromo 
in this sense with King Lear; and yet, clearly considering the same 
aspect of his work, though dealing only with the short stories, Mr 
Hopkinson finds it a weakness that Conrad relies so much on describ- 
ing settings, where Tchehoy goes straight to the revelation of 
character. Mr Wain interprets the greatness of Nostromo as 
lying in ‘a series of moral statements on the nature of human life 
and character —statements which, backed by the authority of great 
art, enforce the assent of the imagination as well as the intellect’. 
This is well said; nevertheless, if Mr Hopkinson is right, Nostromo 
cannot be entirely excepted from the criticisms he makes of the 
short stories, that there is an element of ‘false romanticism’, even 
of melodrama that distorts the vision of life, and that we all too 
rarely get even a glimpse ‘of a man trying to live by inner truth 
rather than by accepted standards’. ; 

Mr Hopkinson’s essay is by no means entirely destructive. He, 
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FOREWORD 


too, recognizes the power of Conrad’s descriptions of natural form 
and scenery when rightly applied, his sense of the need for every 
man to prove himself, to pass the ‘test of manliness’, and the bitter 
.. sardonic humour he can bring to bear; nor would he, I think, dis- 
_ pute Mr Warner’s shrewd observation that if Conrad’s meaning can 
_ seldom be mistaken it is due as much as anything to his early train- 
' ing on Newton’s Guide for Masters and Mates. I am inclined, myself, 
_ to think that Conrad is the supreme author to fall back on in 
_ moments of public stress and private confusion: nothing appeared 
- more splendid, more fortifying in the great crisis of 1940 than 
his expounded belief in the virtues of steadfastness, generosity 
_ and loyalty in the whole sweep of a scene of human action. And I 
applaud and cherish him, at all times and in all circumstances, for 
- another quality. He shares with his contemporary Henry James, so 
utterly different from him in so many ways, a passionate interest 
in decisions of conscience. Some of the greatest of James’s novels 
© depend on the most delicate trigger of moral choice. In Conrad’s 
work, the fine point of honour may, as Mr Hopkinson suggests, arise 
out of conventional social standards, but it is nevertheless deeply 
felt; and a man’s secret wrestling with it wrecks or redeems him. 
And yet, grateful and admiring though one is, there are times 
when one cannot help feeling that something is wrong. Mr Freislich 
suggests a ‘secret doubt’ that betrays itself at the crucial moment 
when Marlow and Jim are brought together in Lord Jim; Mr Baines 
amasses clues that point to a hidden moment of failure in Conrad’s 
personal moral life. A story such as The Secret Sharer hints at an 
ambiguity that could only be expressed in image and allegory. Was 
there a knot that could never be untied, a muscular tension in the 
spirit that could never be relaxed? Sometimes, in reading Joseph 
Conrad’s most elaborately wrought novels, one is overcome by the 
closeness of the atmosphere, by the absence of unforced gaiety, by 
the desperate need to open a window—and laugh. 
JOHN LEHMANN 


As we go to press Mr Jocelyn Baines informs us that he has just 
received a copy of Bobrowski’s letter to Buszczynski, the crucial 
evidence in the theory he propounds in his article. The original has 
at last been unearthed by M. Zdzislaw Najder. It confirms all the 
essential facts in Maria Dynowska’s summary. Bobrowski even 
explicitly states that he has invented the story of the duel to cover 
the attempted suicide. 
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THOMAS BLACKBURN 


Poem for Guy Fawkes Day 
ee 


If I was but the sum 

And logic of those laws 

That make me what I am, 
And married to their cause, 
How should I know these wars, 
When turning round to see 
My features in a glass, 

I face my enemy? 


If I was but the word 

And deed whose road I take, 
My speaking would not falter 
Nor my crass fingers shake, 
My senses would not ache 
For nourishment they lack, 
While bitter energies 
Consume behind my back. 


If I was but this man 

Who'll praise his foe and say 
Any word for a coin, 

And smile his heart away, 
Who is there to betray? 

But each night I return 

To the hot-wire of a voice 
Threading my sleep, and burn. 
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If I could suffer out 

In language and in deed 

Some partial fullness of 

The reaches of my need, 

I would not intercede 

With this November wind, 

‘Blow through these sticks I gather 
To make a bonfire for 

My painted sackcloth man: 

Eat up his heart of straw.’ 
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De Senectute 


yeeros 5 aia 


Ms D: recent years I have put down a few remarks about 


old age, and now seek publicity for them. I will start by 
distinguishing old age from two kindred subjects, namely 
death and growing old. 

Death, though it interests me personally, for I am bound to ex- 
perience it, is at present an unfashionable subject. It is regarded as in- 
sufficiently communal. Thanks to two world wars and to the possi- 
bility of a third, the present century has become very offhand and 
gruff on the topic of death. Get on with your job! If you fall out of it, 
someone else will carry on. I realized what was coming a few years 
ago, when I referred in a broadcast to a poem of Matthew Arnold’s 
(‘A Southern Night’) in which he laments emotionally, and I] thought 
appropriately, on the deaths of his brother and his brother’s wife. I 
received as a result a rather dry letter from a member of the Arnold 
family, who took my sentimentality to task. Softness and weakness, 
he implied, might have been pardonable in Victorian times, but were 
inacceptable today when thanks to our heavy casualties we have 
achieved another and a juster view of the value of individual life. I 
disagreed; that is to say I reserve the right to be frightened at the 
thought of my own death and to mourn the deaths of those whom I 
have loved or haven’t even known. I deplore this smug rejection of 
mourning, this glib return to one’s job from the graveside, if indeed 
one has ever been there. I consider that the present century has 
become too curt over bereavement just as the nineteenth century 
was too expansive over it. Both of them are endangering the human 
norm. Who then mourned correctly? The Greeks. They wept, they 
recovered, they recalled. Anyhow my correspondent was in closer 
touch than I can be with contemporary taste. He had duly relegated 
death to the statistical. He at all events was unlikely to confuse it 
with old age. 

The identification of old age with growing old must also be 
avoided. Growing old is an emotion which comes over us at almost 
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any age. I had it myself violently between the ages of twenty-five and — 
thirty, and still possess a diary recording my despair. At twenty-five © 
I thought a human being was in its prime, and there are moments — 
when this is still my opinion. After twenty-five decay starts, one is 
not what one was, hair thins or might thin, one is unattractive, is a 
bore, finds examination papers more difficult to finish, gets rattled 
by the lapse of time, etc, etc. This unpleasant sensation (rendered 
bearable only by self-pity) is only intermittent except in a few 
“special cases. It comes and it goes, and it is probably only another 
form of the sensation of being too young, which irritates adolescents. 
{t is one of the ways in which we indicate that we don’t feel al- 
together at home in the world of time, and are partly bound for 
another place. That place is not, however, old age. 

Old age is a state to which too little intelligence has been devoted. 
Both by its practitioners and by its observers it is approached too 
rhetorically and on too sustained a note—the whine of the gnat, 
the thrumming threnody, the organ pedal diapasoning, the boom of 
the bittern, are among its musical accompaniments. The old person 
is assumed, and often affects to be. all of a piece— disgusting, pitiful, 
pretentious, peevish, noble, ingratiating, moody, and so on. The 
eulogy or the satire is set like a mechanical carillon; the Ulysses of 
Dante or the Strulbrugs of Swift intone their appropriate chants, and 
old age gets summarized by a steady noise. It is really more varied. 
It is really a seductive combination of increased wisdom and decay- 
ing powers. On that combination I offer a note. 

Through experiences, and through the pattern into which memory 
composes experiences, it is natural that A, at fourscore, should have 
an attitude which is impossible for B, who at twenty-five has had 
fewer experiences, and whose memory, though more reliable, has 
had less material to handle. A has also secreted a larger body of sub- 
conscious stuff, which may have further modified what was pumped 
into him as a baby. The outcome of his acquisitions may be wisdom, 
and the belief that wisdom is always the outcome, and that it is com- 
municable, and that it is helpful when communicated form the 
triple foundation of the Senatorial Heresy. ‘I would have this 
audience of young people in whom lies the future know. .. . Let me 
once more as a very, now a very, old man urge upon them to... .’ 
The audience slips out. Many old people are foolish, but even when 
they are wise they find it impossible to convey their wisdom. Their 
old mouths address young ears. And their memories, though exten- 
sive, are usually inaccurate; wisdom is inevitably connected with the 
decay of powers. As a prophet or guide the Senator is quite useless. 
He can, however, be esteemed as an exhibit, and on that narrow 
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pedestal a case for him can be made. Like one of the wire baskets 
which I hung up in a solution of alum when I was a child, he can 
demonstrate what accretes round a skeleton when conditions have 
been favourable. A few Senators are works of art; or, to attempt 
‘more precision, they display ethical deposits which can be regarded 
aesthetically. 

I find myself being invited to define wisdom, and becoming 
mystical about it. I do regard it as an immensely important human 
_ achievement. I connect it with length of years, and I distinguish 
_ it from intuition which may occur at any age. It has nothing to do 
- with making decisions or with the conveyance of information, it 
_ is only indirectly connected with the possession of knowledge. It 
does not specialize in sympathy. But it has the power, without prof- 
_ fering sympathy, of causing it to be perceived, and it is certainly not 
cynicism. The possession of it arises from human relationships, 
rightly entertained over a long period. When it is intermittent — and 
it may become so through weakness or disease —it is most alarming 
to watch, and has the effect of witchcraft. 

For mixed up with this noble achievement of wisdom is the failure 
of the physical powers. The theory that failure here indicates the 
thinning of the corporeal frame, through which the soul may now 
more clearly shine, must be reluctantly dismissed. It is possible 
though that decay, when it is not of the cancerous type, may assist 
concentration elsewhere. The arrival of sexual impotence for in- 
stance—a mild case can be put up for it. Provided it is not a worry 
it may be a help in removing distractions, or it may even stimulate 
creativeness, as it did for Yeats. Sometimes physical decay seems to 
have no mental effect at all. To refer to myself, | know that I am 
getting deaf because when the telephone rings I often don’t hear it 
when others do. The lesson learnt is immediately forgotten, and 
until the telephone rings again and is again. missed by me, I have the 
illusion that my hearing is as good as anyone’s. When I went to 
Provence last time and never once heard cicadas, I assumed they 
must have hopped elsewhere. I was told that they had not. Some 
day I shall be convinced that I am somewhat deaf, and when 
this happens I shall admit that in one particular direction I am 
older. 

These notes are concerned with the borderline between Shakes- 
peare’s fifth and sixth ages. The grey-beard still saws impressively 
and keeps passably up-to-date, but already he stretches out his feet 
for his slippers. The seventh age, sans everything except pain, lies 
outside my observation as death did. I will here state that old people 
(except when they are actually suffering or are wanting to be impres- 
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sive or detestable) usually report old age as the same as youth— with 
incidental if severe limitations. 

More research remains to be done. Quite enough has been said in 
literature and in conversation on the relation of age to youth, too 


eee 


little on the relation of one old person to another. This subdivides _ 


into (a) old people who have been in touch all their lives (b) who 
meet again after a long interval (c) who meet for the first time. 

The first—the ‘golden wedding’ class—is of great social impor- 
tance, and any civilization that hinders it from coming into being 
has failed. It includes as its highest achievement the married couple 
who have not quarrelled too much, who have produced children 
and have not alienated them, and who have received, as their final 
reward, the collusion of their grandchildren. Such couples cannot 
be numerous, and no statistics are obtainable. With them must be 
classed, though less excitingly, old people who have seen each other 
constantly over a long period, and want to go on seeing each other. 
The true history of the human race is the history of human affection. 
In comparison with it all other histories—including economic 
history —are false. It has never been written down and owing to its 
reticent nature it cannot be written, but it has continued from genera- 
tion to generation ever since the human race became recognizable, 
and this ‘golden wedding’ class is its highest manifestation. 

Class (b)—the ‘reunion’ class—tells another and a more poignant 
story. Old people who meet again after a long interval are inevitably 
distressed by the experience. Each sees the other as he would not 
himself wish to be seen, thinks ‘J cannot have turned into that’, yet 
knows that he has, and is appalled at the discovery. The first glance 
is the worst. After it there is an attempt at transfiguration, each seeks 
for the vanished lineaments of youth, and in American reunions the 
attempt is sometimes assisted by a sash round the paunch, bearing 
the date when the wearer was young. It is possible to meet an old 
friend after a long interval and to start again with him. But one must 
taste, and must administer, some bitter waters first. 

Class (c)—the ‘Introduction’ class—is wholly comic. Old people 
meeting for the first time present a most entertaining spectacle. The 
other day, at a public reception, I had the advantage of observing 
one distinguished old man introduce a second to a third. The newly- 
mets shook hands in a spirit of determined amity, which was shared 
by their genial go-between. ‘Situated as we both are, I am sure you 
will not let me down’, they seemed to say, and they glanced at each 
other’s medals, ribbons, necklaces, and decorated buttocks without 
envy, yet without contempt. 
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Poet Reads the Horoscope 
of the Moon 
a 


‘It seems that poetry in all ages is the 
attempt to find new images for the moon.’ 


Through moonlit lattices I watch you go 
Half-beast, half-glow-worm in your dome of glass 
Swaying a little upon windy corners; 

Your shades of crocus, dandelion, dough, 

Pale saffron yellow, ale, cream, honey, straw; 
Solitudes planted all along your path; 

Your crazy golden braying: ‘yo ho ho.’ 

You make me think of Apuleius’ Ass! 


Luminous images: moon-this, moon-that: 
Chiselled, chill, crooked alabaster-tusk; 

Moon of the setting sun, the rising bat; 

Small moon of dawn and little moon of dusk; 
Moon wrapped in mist and moon wrapped in mildew; 
Wild-garlic moon, mint-moon and moon of musk; 
Bent diamond trinket tarnished with the dew 
Step down—I would weep for you— 

Down, down—I would weep weep for you 

For in your horoscopes I see great loss: 

Ah, they desert you all—shape, texture, tone 

Of owlsoft night, mosaic of leaf and moss, 

The elegiac quality of stone, ; 
Nightingale singing: ‘Poor, poor yits.-.« 


ZOFIA ILINSKA 


This is no age for dreams: Desert your throne, 
Roll down the centuries your heavy crown. 
Your power, your calm, your interstellar drone, 
The worn-out splendour of your borrowed gown 
Are glories of the past. The world is sick 

And you have reached the Phase of Discontent 
To wax and wane upon concrete and brick, 
Inscrutable on mortar and cement, 

With terror cables for your lack of trees, 
Neon lights poking craters of your sockets, 
Pneumatic drills deep in your arid seas: 


A whitewashed platform waiting for the rockets. 
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Joseph Conrad: 
A Critical Symposium 
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THE SEA WRITER 


Naturally enough, writers of sensibility like to escape labels. Conrad 
_ was unlucky in this respect, and no label came to irritate him more 
than that of sea writer. He once wrote that he hoped his friend 
Richard Curle would save his hide from being permanently tarred; 
but inevitably, after the artistry shown in the N igger of the Narcissus 
(1897) and after the general approbation enjoyed by Lord Jim (1900), 
the Youth stories (1902) and Typhoon (1903), the tag stuck so firmly 
that Conrad could never get rid of it, however inadequate it came 
to be. For it is the limitation rather than the inaccuracy that makes 
it inappropriate. The author of The Mirror of the Sea (1906), which 
he himself called ‘the soul of my life’, could not have been other 
than a sea writer, whatever else his claims. Not only so, but he is 
a somewhat isolated peak, for it is curious that the literary tradition 
of his adopted country, so rich in so many ways, is less rich in its 
maritime than in its bucolic aspect. 

Conrad was a highly serious craftsman of the novel—with rare 
diversions in other forms of writing. But the maritime background 
has not been widely drawn upon by writers of serious fiction. 
Hakluyt, in his massive collection, set the example of factual narra- 
tive, and most of the best sea books in the language are unem- 
broidered truth, often nobly unfolded. 

The most outstanding example, among earlier classical novelists, 
of a man who used his sea experience in his fiction is Smollett, whose 
gallery of eighteenth century nautical types and scenes is unforget- 
 table—grim, with very gay patches. Smollett’s taste of the sea war- 
fare of his time had not been such as to afford him a rosy picture of 
the confined world of the tarpaulin. 

After Smollett, there was no sustained writing of sea fiction until 
the coming of Frederick Marryat, about whom Conrad himself, in 
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his Notes on Life and Letters, said all the truest things. Although th : 
fact is largely forgotten, Marryat, who had more varied and excitin, | 
experience (war included) even than Conrad, was not merely an 
adventurous and humorous writer for boys, but a novelist of stature 
in the picaresque field, capable of producing—as for instance in 
Peter Simple—Wwhat every man and woman of zest and intelligence 
can savour. 

Conrad’s remarks on his predecessor are partly illustrative of him- 
self. 

He wrote: 

It is by his irresistible power to reach the adventurous side in 
the character, not only of his own but of all nations, that Marryat 
is largely human. He is the enslaver of youth, not by the literary 
artifices of presentation, but by the natural glamour of his own 
temperament. 

Conrad then expands his qualification: 

To the artist his [Marryat’s] work is interesting as a completely 
successful expression of an unartistic nature. It is absolutely 
amazing to us as the disclosure of the spirit animating the stirring 
time when the nineteenth century was young. There is an air of 
fable about it. Its loss would be irreparable, like the curtailment 
of national story or the loss of an historical document. It is the 
beginning and the embodiment of an inspiring tradition. 

It was this same tradition which Conrad himself took up, ampli- 
fied and enriched by applying to it a nature essentially artistic. He 
says further of Marryat: ‘What sets him apart is his fidelity.’ It was 
the quality he valued most in the world: he repeated his opinion 
again and again, in language of increasing splendour. 

Marryat was one of a cluster of sailor-writers whose work arose 
from stores of experience accumulated in the Napoleonic Wars. 
When the last of them had ceased to write, there were decades when 
no sea novelists of enduring quality offered books to the public, for 
Fennimore Cooper and Herman Melville (the former a writer greatly 
admired by Conrad) belong to the American scene. There were 
indeed many of the second rank, such as Clark Russell, who could 
‘tell a good tale’, but until Stevenson turned his eye seawards, as he 
came to do increasingly, few were worthy of sustained respect. 

It was, in fact, Conrad himself who established a standard by 
which maritime fiction in the English language may still be measured. 
It is to Conrad, and above all to the Nigger of the Narcissus, the 
‘decent edifice’ which the author wished to raise in honour of the 
men with whom he had lived in the forecastle, and to direct ex. 
perience as transmogrified in Youth, Typhoon, The Shadow Line and 
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sewhere, to which the critic must return if he would perceive how 
ain kinds of sea writing can best be achieved. Although the 
sneration nurtured in sail, which Conrad knew so closely, has long 
gone, even he lived well beyond it. Typhoon concerns the trial and 
iumph of a steamship; and Conrad (who, in World War I, flew 
in a seaplane and enjoyed every moment in the air), belonged to a 
living as well as to a past tradition. 
_ There is one aspect of his training as a writer which has been 
entirely overlooked. Richly laden as his prose is—excessively so, to 
some palates— it is seldom if ever woolly. The reason is that he learnt 
1is English not merely from books, but by keeping his ears attuned 
to the talk he heard in the barquentine Skimmer of the Seas as she 
plied between Lowestoft and the Tyne in the year 1878. He heard 
this spoken by ‘East Coast chaps, each built as though to last for ever, 
and coloured like a Christmas card. Good school for a seaman’. The 
slow speech of such men, the substance of a highly technical book, 
ewton’s Guide for Masters and Mates, and the old Standard news- 
papers were his true education in English. 
Newton’s Guide, long a standard manual, is not a work which 
finds its way into any but a specialist library, but one glance at its 
formidable, packed and practical range, concerned with tides, navi- 
gation, the basic ways of keeping a ship from going ashore and find- 
ing out exactly where she is, information which had to be mastered, 
is enough to explain the reason why the meaning in Conrad’s prose 
can seldom be mistaken. Newton, the ‘East Coast chaps’, and the 
penny newspaper, all taught him how to keep to the point. 
Conrad may have absorbed the spirit of the language from the 
classics, indeed there is overwhelming evidence that he did, but he 
acquired some of the structure from a book of seamanship which he 
had to know as well as a parson knows his Bible. It was the key to 
his first profession, and it was a portrait of that profession which he 


gave to posterity. It was not his only gift, but it was substantial. 
OLIVER WARNER 


THE TEST OF MANLINESS 


It takes luck, as well as judgement, to make a great literature, and 
one of the outstanding pieces of luck in English literary history 
is the fact that in late-Victorian and Edwardian times, when 
England was inclined to be insular and cocksure, a number of dis- 
tinguished foreign writers decided to make their contribution to the 
literature of this country rather than of some other. Shaw, Wilde, 
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Yeats, Synge all gravitated to London rather than New York; Hen 
James, Pound and Eliot uprooted themselves for the sake of bein 
able to find an English‘audience; Conrad, whose literary educatior 
had been largely French, made the same choice. 

Conrad, like the others, enriched English literature with much 

that was not English. As a distinguished Continental novelist, paying 
our nation the supreme compliment of using its language, he w. 
I think, influenced by the fact that his father had been a translator 
of Shakespeare; in early youth he had been bred to the idea that 
English was the language of Shakespeare, rather than the language 
of, say, the Daily Mail, which was in some ways more characteristic 
of the English culture of Conrad’s own epoch. And it is noteworthy 
that Conrad’s method is not unlike Shakespeare’s. He has the same 
technique of working through thematic construction rather than 
through ‘plot’ and ‘character’ in the nineteenth-century fashion. The 
quickest way to the heart of a Shakespeare play when one has laid 
down the book, or come out of the theatre, is to ask, “What was that 
play about?’ (rather than, e.g., “What was the hero’s character?’) 
and this is certainly the way to understand Conrad. The same 
methods serve for King Lear and Nostromo, and the first thing we 
should recognize about Conrad is that he deliberately set out to 
create on the same mighty scale as Shakespeare. 

The most ‘foreign’ element in Conrad’s work is his concern with 
personal honour, in the sense of prestige, standing, of ‘face’, almost. 
His heroes are buoyed up by a sense of their own worth which finds 
expression in the consciousness of measuring up to a situation and 
being seen to measure up to it. This attitude had become archaic in 
England some centuries previously; Shakespeare’s Hotspur, who will 
‘cavill on the ninth part of a hair, Where honour is at stake’, is 
recognized by Shakespeare to be an archaic type; but it is exactly 
this spirit that survives in Conrad. Where the Anglo-Saxon idea of 
honour, as developed since the sixteenth century, demands the 
sinking of the individual in the service of the larger unit (the regi- 
ment, King and Country, even the old school tie), the fiercer and 
simpler idea of ‘personal’ honour had a much longer run in Central 
and Eastern Europe. If a man like Hotspur were to appear among 
modern Englishmen, they would find many of his attitudes unin- 
telligible; in particular, his obsessive concern with maintaining his 
honour would seem like mere touchiness. Conrad, as no English 
writer could do, makes it seem natural because he takes it for granted. 
That is why the archetypal Conrad hero is a sea-captain, prefer- 
ably under sail, and certainly pre-wireless; a man thrown on his 
own inner resources, inwardly braced to meet the test which will 
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ooner or later call out all the strength of his character. When that 
est comes, he must meet it or go under for ever; the simpler stories 
n be divided into those in which the test is successfully met and 
e in which it is failed. The sea is the ideal setting for all this, 
yecause the conditions are all there in a pure form. The young man in 
The Shadow Line, about to take up his first command, has an almost 
mystical vision of the significance of what he is doing: 
___ A sudden passion of anxious impatience rushed through my 
veins and gave me such a sense of the intensity of existence as I 
_ have never felt before or since. I discovered how much of a seaman 
I was, in heart, in mind, and, as it were, physically—a man ex- 
 clusively of sea and ships; the sea the only world that counted, 
and the ships the test of manliness, of temperament, of courage 
and fidelity—and of love. 
This, of course, is the naiveté of the young skipper; before the 
“story ends, he has crossed the shadow line into maturity, and learnt 
-that the sea and its ships are only emblems of the situation that is 
the same for humanity everywhere; he has met Ransome, the sailor 
with the weak heart, who goes about his duties with a courage and 
devotion that match, but cannot annul, the ‘mortal fear of starting 
into sudden anger our common enemy it was his hard fate to carry 
consciously within his faithful breast’. In fact, as the story insists, it 
is more than naiveté; it is a serious error; the young man expects the 
sea to provide him with an automatic solution of his difficulties, not 
yet realizing that the struggle must be endured at a deeper level. 
Penned in the stifling, fever-ridden port, he comforts himself with 
the thought, ‘However, I had nearly fought my way out. Out to sea. 
The sea—which was pure, safe, and friendly.’ Actually, of course, 
the real trouble doesn’t begin until they are well out to sea. But, 
according to his lights, he has made a valid assessment of the situa- 
tion —one that will do, at any rate, as a starting-point on his journey 
towards maturity. Because he loves the sea, and belongs to it, he sees 
it as ‘the test’; the test of everything, including love. This is the gist; 
the Conradian hero doesn’t need the actual, non-metaphorical sea; 
Heyst and the girl he befriends, Dr Monygham, Mrs Verloc, seem just 
as heroic in the setting of dry land. 

There can be no question, in this much space, of trying to show 
how any of this works out concretely in Conrad’s tales; all I can do 
is to point to Nostromo as the highest peak. There, the fable of a 
backward Latin American republic in a state of insurrection, with a 
flourishing silver mine, largely worked by foreign capital, as its 
only resource and its only link with the outside world, is used as 
the framework for a series of moral statements on the nature of 
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human life and character—statements which, backed by the 
authority of great art, enforce the assent of the imagination as well 
as the intellect. Always, in Conrad, there is the strong sense of 
shadowy allegory, making it impossible to take the story simply as 
a piece of narrative, and yet impossible to ‘crack’ as one cracks the 
simpler-minded code structures of a Spencer or a Kafka. Here and 
there one finds a story in which the moral suggestions are so rounded 
into a coherent whole that it seems possible to give them a non- 
metaphorical statement; The Secret Sharer, for example, where the 
Doppelganger represents the dark, shut-away side of man’s nature, 
which, if it is not to fester, must be admitted to human status, assimi- 
lated, tolerated and given something useful to do. Conrad published 
that story in 1912; it was just possible that he might by then have 
heard of Jung’s doctrine of the integration of the personality, but 
of course the story was not written as the result of any such stimulus; 
rather, it is Jungian psychology which gives us a set of terms in 
which the matter can find an alternative statement. And even here, 
the artist has his eternal advantage over the theoretician; the story 
is alive, with light and shadow and texture, just as Robert Graves’s 
poem ‘Saint’, which handles the same theme, is alive. 

In attracting an artist as big as Conrad, we, the English, had a 
stroke of luck. But of course it was more than luck. We had, in those 
days, the reputation of being a good audience, intelligent and serious 
enough to deserve the best that a great author could do. Have we 
still got that reputation? Would a modern Conrad still make that 
choice? Forgive me if I say that the question seems, at best, very 
much an open one. 


JOHN WAIN 


THE POLITICS OF SOLITUDE 


— ‘I beg you to allow me the superiority of the thinking reed over the un 
thinking forces which are about to crush him out of existence.’ 


Razumov to Councillor Mikulin. 


Under Western Eyes, as a novel about Russia and the West, has of 
course ‘dated’: it was first published in 1911, and even in 192¢ 
Conrad in his retrospective Preface could describe it as a historica 
novel. And a Conrad today, if we had one, would certainly draw < 
different picture of ‘the lawlessness of autocracy and the lawlessnes 
of revolution’ from that which met the eyes of the tormentec 
Razumoy, the passionate idealist Miss Haldin, and the old Westert 
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sacher of languages contemplating it, and them, with his habitual 
1ixture of irony, incomprehension, and regret. Yet the alienation of 

e West from Russia is still a fact: a political problem, which to the 
er consciences of the West must be also a moral and spiritual one. 
d an insight into the autocracy and revolutionism of 1911, which 
1 reveal the essentials of this problem as permanent, is what makes 
der Western Eyes both a greater work of art, and a more truly 
modern’ novel, than anything by Conrad’s contemporaries Bennett 
and Wells. The book will certainly surprise those—they seem to 
include even sophisticated reviewers— who see Conrad primarily as 
a writer of thrilling sea-stories achieving Literature by a tumescence 
of purple descriptions. We read it as we read Darkness at Noon: 
recognizing not only its immediate, but its fundamental relevance 
to our present situation. 

But to perceive this fundamental relevance of Conrad’s book is 
to understand that its theme is not, in a narrow sense, political. Even 
if we judge that its deeper significance does have a political bearing, 
*we must add that it has no immediate practical bearing on politics 
as ordinarily understood—on the world in which political choices 
are made and decisions taken. This is clear at once when we con- 
sider what the central theme is—a central preoccupation of Conrad, 
evident also in Nostromo, in Chance, in Victory. It is indicated in 
this remark, early in the story: ‘No human being could bear a steady 
view of moral solitude without going mad.’ What ‘moral solitude’ 
means in one human case, Conrad’s resources of irony, subtlety and 
sympathy are enlisted to dramatize in Under Western Eyes. The 
illusions that lurk beneath the conventional separation of ‘society’ 
and ‘the individual’ —that is a subject proper to treatment in creative 
art. Indeed, it is probably only there that it can be treated at all. 
That the conceptual disjunction of them is necessary, is not in 
dispute; but the achievement of Conrad’s art is to bring home to 
us how it seems sometimes as elusive, if as indispensable, as that 
between the mind and the body. 

The theme, then, is of general significance. Certainly, the author’s 
constant intense preoccupation with it must strike us as charac- 
teristic of a ‘displaced person’; while its particular poignant exem- 
plification in the tragedy of Kirylo Sidorovich Razumov, the involun- 
tary émigré, no doubt draws its power from the peculiar sense of 
cultural and spiritual isolation experienced by Teodor Jésef Konrad 
Korzeniowski. And as regards another curious intensity of emphasis 
in the book, we may reflect that at least part of Conrad’s general 
antipathy to Russia and the Russians must be treated, critically, as 
on a par with Dostoevsky’s animus against Poles. But this personal 
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tone of the book, like its strongly ‘period’ quality, does not | 
but rather increases its force as a representation, not merely o! 
one exile’s plight, but of the condition of modern man; we are 
déracinés—at least, anyone who is likely to profit from the readi 
of Under Western Eyes is also likely to enter sympathetically in 
its renderings of the déraciné’s mind and soul. 

The Russian Razumov, who betrays his fellow-student, the politi 
cal assassin Haldin, to the authorities, is from the beginning ‘as 
lonely in the world as a man swimming in the deep sea’. His isolation 
is emphasized by his background and circumstances; the illegitimate 
son of a prominent nobleman whose paternity he is forbidden to 
acknowledge, but also, through his mother, the great-grandson of 
‘a peasant, a serf’, he is as cut off from the aristocratic governing 
class as from the people; while a potent scepticism of temperament 
separates him from the nefarious revolutionary enthusiasms of the 
intelligentsia. (Here he resembles Decoud in Nostromo.) His conse- 
quent pessimism and accidie are curiously related to a mystical 
Russian patriotism: (‘ “Russia can’t disown me. She cannot!” 
Razumovy struck his breast with his fist. “I am it!’ ’) 

This relation affords Conrad the opportunity for some pregnant 
sardonic innuendo: since ‘I think sometimes,’ remarks the old 
teacher of languages, ‘that the psychological difference of that people 
(the Russians) consists in this, that they detest life, the irremediable 
life of the earth as it is, Whereas we westerners cherish it with per- 
haps an equal exaggeration of its sentimental value.’ The remark 
has its bearings on the case of Razumoy, no less than on the con- 
trasting case which provokes it, Miss Haldin’s revolutionary 
idealism. However, ‘we westerners’ are not permitted to dissociate 
ourselves, in a spirit of complacent repugnance, from Razumov. 
Despite his unhappy and (we are made to feel) peculiarly ‘Russian’ 
situation, ‘he is an ordinary young man,’ says Conrad, ‘with a 
healthy capacity for work and sane ambitions.’ And his superior 
intelligence makes him no more self-sufficient, at his moment of 
moral crisis, than the ordinary man needing approval, acceptance, 
and assurance of his reality from other men and from the public 
world in general. ‘A man’s real life is that accorded to him in the 
thoughts of others by reason of respect and natural love.’ When 
Haldin, on the run, comes to his room, Razumoy, exposed to the full 
torment of moral isolation, has nothing to fall back on but a des- 
perate ephemeral conviction of the permanence of the autocracy 
and its mystical resonance with ‘the Russian soul’. ‘This evening’s 
doings could turn up against him any time as long as this man 
(Haldin) lived and the present institutions endured. They appeared 
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« 
to him rational and indestructible at that moment. They had a force 
f harmony—in contrast with the horrible discord of this man’s 
yresence.’ 
But neither the betrayal of Haldin, nor the mystical-cum-prag- 
matic defence of autocracy (@ Ia Dostoevsky) with which he 
rationalizes it, allow Razumoy any escape from his predicament. His 
later interview with the bureaucrat Councillor Mikulin brings finally 
home to him that he can never escape from the ethical and political 
commitments of his action. (‘ “To retire,” he repeated. “Where to?” 
asked Councillor Mikulin softly.’) He goes eventually among the 
Russian exiles in Switzerland, as virtually a spy of the autocracy: 
achieving partial release only when, in order not to betray Natalie 
Haldin emotionally as he has betrayed her brother to the police 
(she shows the beginning of an idealizing love for him because of 
a mistaken idea of the role he has played) he confesses his secret to 
the exiles, and ends his life in the solitude of stone-deafness, his ear- 
_drums burst by the revolutionary killer Nikita (Necator) — who, by 
a turn of Conradian irony, is shown later to have been a tsarist agent 
himself. 

Razumoy’s final gesture of confession, a spontaneous and ap- 
parently un-necessitated act of honour and courage, may seem a 
surprising end to a story which centres on the utter inability of the 
individual without filiations to resolve his moral crisis; a book in 
which the social substance of human reality has been so insisted on. 
But, while Conrad does not share the Romantic belief in the possi- 
bility of complete individual independence and moral autonomy, 
neither has he any sympathy with tendencies, quasi-Hegelian or 
otherwise, to dissolve the individual, as a moral agent, into an aggre- 
gate of determinants. 

Conrad, indeed, shows a sceptical distrust of doctrinaire ideologies 
in general, and this scepticism passes into overt satire when the 
gallery of revolutionary exiles is on view. Peter Ivanovich, the 
‘Russian Mazzini’, the ‘heroic fugitive’, with his ‘conviction of 
woman’s spiritual superiority’, is a Dickensian-Dostoevskyan hum- 
bug, done in robust caricature; and the presentation of other revolu- 
tionaries, who include a murderous monster, a half-insane fanatic, 
and a mystico-occultist charlatan, makes the author’s attitude quite 
unambiguous. Even the sincere, though misled, woman conspirator 
Sophia Antonovna is not presented unironically; it is she, indeed, 
who pronounces the closing irony of the book. And the poignant 
idealism of Natalie Haldin, radiant against this grotesque back- 
ground, only enhances the general irony. ; 
Yet, as in the case of Razumov, we are not allowed to indulge in 
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feelings of superiority towards Natalie. In her exchange with th 
narrator, an elderly Englishman (‘We too have had tragic times In > 
our history,’ he reminds her, and she replies, ‘There are nations that - 
have made their bargain with fate. We need not envy them’), a 
when she cries passionately, ‘I would take liberty from any hand as | 
a hungry man would snatch a piece of bread,’ it is not clear that the - 
‘Western’ point of view, here sharply dissociated from hers, has the 
advantage. Then, the peaceful eupeptic smugness of the Welfare 
State background of Switzerland; its ironic contrast, much insisted 
on by Conrad, with the violence, exoticism and Angst of the Russian — 
exiles, only serves to strengthen our sympathy with Natalie, as vin- 
dicating in her way the humanae substantiae dignitas by the heroism 
of her proud refusal to ‘make a bargain with fate’. . 

But there is no doubt in Conrad’s general endorsement of the 
narrator’s judgement: ‘Hopes grotesquely betrayed, ideals carica- 
tured—that is the definition of revolutionary success.’ Success —it is 
that last word that marks the difference between Conrad’s attitude 
and that of the Koestler of Darkness at Noon. Conrad would register 
no shock, no incredulity, that darkness comnes where there should 
be noon; the next stage, historically speaking, after the revolution 
anticipated in Under Western Eyes—the emergence of a depraved 
revolutionary autocracy— would not surprise him at all. And there 
is no uncertainty, as there is in Darkness at Noon, about the values 
by reference to which he condemns the ‘cynicism, cruelty, and 
moral negation’ inseparable from any kind of tyranny. For the 
‘Western eyes’ of Conrad, which represent sanity, humanity, and 
proportion in what would otherwise be a world of monstrosities, 
are lacking in Koestler’s book, and any equivalent of them; so that, 
since Koestler’s world does therefore tend to become a world of 
monstrosities, he is impelled at the close of the book (in the absence 
of any other positive standard to set up against Comrade Gletkin) 
to sentimentalize Rubashov. In Conrad's book there is no sentimen- 
tality, and correlatively, as he says in the Preface, ‘there are no 
monsters.’ 

The ‘Western eyes’ device, then, is more than merely technical: 
it is a moral necessity for the success of the fable. The elderly 
Englishman whose eyes they are (‘Words, as is well known, are the 
great foes of reality. I have been for many years a teacher of 
languages’) —is not an entirely convincing persona for a Western- 
ized East European thinking in French, which is what he often 
sounds like. And his securing of the inner history of Razumoyv is 
implausible. But to regard these as serious criticisms would be un- 
intelligent: a convention is manifestly being used, and it is justified 
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by the result, which is the constant distancing of the alien, the 
Russian, abnormalities. Justified too is the usual Conradian mixed- 
up way of telling the story, the dislocation of the time-sequence and 
the abrupt shifts from Razumoy’s consciousness to that of the 
| limited and detached observer. Some of the essential effects depend 
this last device: for instance, the mystery, admirably sustained, 
of Razumov’s presence in Geneva. 
_ There is, it must be conceded, some lack of tact in Conrad’s hand- 
_ling of the convention; the worst fault being an over-insistence on 
_ the apartness of the narrator, which is sometimes accompanied by 
a tiresome obviousness of irony (‘the corrupt frivolity of a Western 
_mind’ etc.). 
But if the teacher of languages is sometimes a weakness of the 

book, he also represents its greatest strength: the strength of an 
artist who can imagine Razumoy’s torment with the power of a 
Dostoevsky, while remaining capable of that ultimate aloofness, 
|the irony which does not preclude nobility and grand compassion, 
of a Joseph Conrad. 


W. W. ROBSON 


MARLOW’S SHADOW SIDE 


What an attractive character Marlow is. Who of us would not be 
delighted to find ourselves seated in the dark on some tropical 
verandah listening to that superb narrator, seeing occasionally in the 
flare of a match the tanned leathery face tapering from a broad fore- 
head to the grizzled pointed beard and the quizzical glance of the 
narrow eyes hooded by somewhat wrinkled eyelids. And in the 
presence of this compelling personality, in whom manliness and a 
feminine delicacy of perception are so exquisitely blended, we 
would be happy to be as nebulous as those others with no more 
reality than their glowing cigar ends who sat listening to the tale 
of Lord Jim. 

Marlow is a firm believer in discretion, ‘that discretion which is 
more necessary to the decencies of our inner being than clothing 
is to the decorum of the body’, and if, when we are freed from the 
spell of his actual presence, we speculate on the shadowed side of 
his personality, we will go vainly through his words to find any 
overt admission of his private thoughts about himself. Instead we 
will have to take a tip from a certain Austrian sage and, looking for a 
lapsis linguae, we might consider ourselves justified in advancing a 
tentative picture of that hidden side. Such a slip does occur in Lord 
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Jim. Marlow, fortunately for us, has the time to go to the enquiry, to 
speak to Brierly, to look at Jim and in the end to get into the position - 
where with some reluctance he is the hearer of Jim’s confidences. — 
This is how Conrad brings about that meeting: § 
‘Whether those villagers had brought that pariah dog with them, I 
don’t know. Anyhow, a dog was there, weaving himself in and out 
in that mute stealthy way native dogs have and my companion 
stumbled over him. The dog leapt away without a sound; the man, 
raising his voice a little said with a slow laugh, “Look at that 
wretched cur,” and directly afterwards we became separated by a 
lot of people pushing in. I stood back for a moment against the wall 
while the stranger managed to get down the steps and disappear. I 
saw Jim spin round. He made a step forward and barred my way. 
We were alone; he glared at me with an air of stubborn resolution.’ 
It must be remembered that Conrad was a superb craftsman. He 
took great pains to achieve the effects he desired. It was necessary 
that someone other than Marlow should utter the words ‘that 
wretched cur’ within Jim’s hearing. The words had also to carry the 
tone of that contempt which Jim expected every moment to hear 
from the men who had come to hear him see ‘this thing’ through. Up 
to the very moment when the words are spoken, Conrad’s observation 
is as acute as ever. The group of villagers come to life before one’s 
eyes, the dog weaves himself in and out in the ‘mute stealthy way 
native dogs have’ and it ‘leapt away without a sound’. But Marlow’s 
nameless companion, who as an Englishman would have been 
affronted by the dog’s abjectness, fails to come alive in his small but 
vital contribution towards furthering the tale. Would he not have 
had more life if the passage had read: ‘the man raising his voice a 
little said with irritable contempt “Look at that wretched cur’”’ or 
some such variation? It is the phrase ‘with a slow laugh’ which makes 
one feel that there was a sudden blurring of the scene which up to 
then and a moment later presented itself so sharply in all its bustle 
and colour to Conrad's imagination. There must have been a momen- 
tary clouding of Conrad’s critical faculty at that point which per- 
sisted through all revisions of the book. On either side of that small 
passage there is the faultless mastery which we admire so much. One 
has the feeling that in his impatience to get on to describing the 
effects produced by the remark (effects described with obvious 
facility and pleasure) Conrad could not be bothered to re-cast a small 
passage which stands out because of its unreality. 
For an author there are times when the mechanics of storytelling, 
of moving his characters into the correct position, of spinning out of 
his own head the trivia of incident and conversation which will lead 
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moothly into the significant passage he is anxious to get down on to 
aper, must be irritating to the point of madness. 
_ In this case Conrad could read through what had been written up 
o the point when Marlow was leaving the Court, with a lively satis- 
faction. There was the solid basis of the story in which the reader 
vould sense the revelations still to come with its unforgettable 
highlights, such as the description of the Patna’s voyage until that 
shudder of her ancient hull which heralded the end of Jim’s world, 
subtle, evocative and with the hint of a wider meaning. Waiting 
urgently to be written was the incomparable description of Jim’s 
story of what had really taken place on the Patna, in which 
Conrad’s subtlety of observation can hardly be bettered in the 
English novel. And a further succession of scenes such as Conrad 
delighted to write and in whose execution he excelled, scenes in 
which the lighting and composition were the forerunners of the 
best of modern cinematic technique. The drama is carried by one or 
L.two figures (at most a small group) who are illuminated by some 
central source of light while the author and reader stand a little 
to one side, in it but not of it. In the bright glare on the Patna’s bridge 
the rascally officers struggle blasphemously to launch a boat while 
Conrad, at just the right moment, re-directs our attention to the 
silent, dimly-lit decks where the pilgrims mutter in their sleep; there 
is the gallery of the hotel where Marlow and the clean-looking young 
man face each other in the soft pool of candlelight against the dim 
background of palms and deserted tables, culminating in the flat, 
tortured statement ‘I had jumped’ (with what subtle perception 
Conrad makes him add, ‘It seems’); and there is Stein’s study lit by 
a single shaded lamp while the old German romantic’s calm voice 
issues from the shadows at the end of the room, ‘To the destructive 
element submit yourself.’ 

Conrad prepares us for the special relationship which was to exist 
between Marlow and Jim in all the pages which precede the scene 
outside the courthouse. The meeting has still to be brought about 
and it is not an easy task. Marlow confesses to the difficulty of 
approaching the younger man directly, and Jim, with his obstinate 
determination to expiate the failure which he feels has thrust itself 
upon him in some inexplicable way, is not likely, with his morbid 
sensitivity, to approach a man who belongs to the world of honour 
and rectitude as unquestionably as Marlow does. The difficulty is 
overcome in a masterly way. Marlow’s (that is to say Conrad’s) 
insight is exceptional. With what sharp intuition he understands the 
full psychological implications of Jim’s taking the innocent remark 
to himself and how clearly he perceives the rather ponderous work- 
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ings of the fellow’s mind. The scene is an important one, for no | 
only does it permit of a special relationship between the two met 
which alone enables Marlow to pursue the story to its end, but it _ 
sketches in the foundation of Jim’s character, that he has at the > 
very core of his being the fatal incapacity of the ultra-romantic t | 
see himself except through the eyes of others. 

To the reader it has a further importance, for Conrad’s remarkable — 
insight into this aspect of Jim’s character is not accidental, no mere : 
feat of imaginative cerebration; it springs like all such revelations 
from the author’s most secret thoughts about himself. It is not for — 
nothing that Marlow is so profoundly disturbed by the reflection 
that he might have left a youngster like Jim in charge of his ship 
and gone below without a qualm. The article looked so genuine and 
yet, and yet, there was that fatal flaw which could in a split second 
have led to disaster. Conrad’s knowledge of Jim rests on a common 
trait. Both were perfectionists and both suffered the anguish that 
goes with the fear of failure. Jim suffered that anguish in the terrible 
reality of his failure and could only resolve it in that final act of 
renunciation which the forlorn daughter of Cornelius feels correctly 
to have been a resoundingly empty gesture. 

Conrad, in his search for perfection, found writing a difficult task 
and suffered repeatedly the dreadful fear that he had no more to 
say. In Jessie Conrad’s memoirs of her husband, where exasperation 
and a fretful sense of being hardly-used almost triumph in the end 
over admiration and pride in his achievement, there is more than 
one glimpse of a man living at a fearsome pitch of tension. In all his 
finest writing, the events Conrad is describing are refracted through 
his own personality, they are impregnated with the very substance 
of his being and it must have seemed to him in his moments of 
depression that he was expending himself irretrievably in a process 
which could not go on indefinitely. He must then have wondered 
what it was that compelled him to go on with the excruciating labour 
involved in writing the novels whose material rewards were so small 
until he was well into his fifties. One feels that the suggestion that 
in writing he sought to vindicate himself, that the activity was in a 
sense compensatory would have been extremely distasteful, if not 
altogether unacceptable to Conrad. The ‘discretion’ that Marlow 
speaks of forbade Conrad any overt expression of the misgivings 
which plagued him, but they were so strong (and this is our lasting 
gain) that they had to make their appearance in a transmuted form 
in his novels. 

It is as Marlow, the superb story-teller whose manifest soundness 
and delicacy invited the confidences of Lord Jim, of Falk, of Flora 
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de Baral, and of others tortured by doubts and by conflicting loyal- 
ies, that Conrad wished to appear before the world. Marlow did, 
course, exist inside the man who created him, but he was by no 
neans the whole Conrad. One could say with certainty that the 
¢nglish master mariner had never lived through the painful child- 
ood experiences of the Polish aristocrat who at the age of five saw 
his mother die of exhaustion in Siberian exile and who spent the next 
few years with a father broken in health and perhaps too distant 
and too preoccupied with his own approaching end to give the sensi- 
ive child the feeling of security which he had need of. 

To return now to the quotation which has roused our speculation. 
For an instant we see Conrad lose his masterful grasp of his material, 
for a line or two he fumbles inexplicably, then seizing the narrative 
again he drives it flawlessly to its conclusion. It is not a momentary 
weariness; Conrad was too good a workman to pass anything but the 
best that he was capable of. It is inexplicable, I feel, unless one 
_accepts the proposition that at this particular point in the story those 

two divergent facets of the author, who as a living man was so much 
more complex than either Marlow or Jim, approached for an instant 
too closely to each other, giving rise to one of those emotional block- 
ages which psychiatrists tell us occur when one’s insight into one- 
self becomes too blindingly revealing for acceptance. Conrad felt 
a secret kinship with Lord Jim and vicariously he attempted in that 
sad story of a man brought down by a spartan pursuit of perfection, 
to drive out of his own soul the canker of a secret doubt. Need it 
be said that this doubt had nothing to do with Conrad’s own stead- 
fastness and courage? His own record as a seaman was that of a 
Marlow and the nature of the man who is revealed through his 
writings more clearly to us, perhaps, that even to his friends during 
his lifetime makes nonsense of such a supposition. Writers are forced, 
however, by the introspective process to project on to their charac- 
ters the virtues and defects which they discover in themselves. With 
Conrad, as with all of us, the contemplation of his defects must 
have been clouded by doubt, for we are all aware that our judgment 
is subjective. The writer is compelled, almost against his will, to 
come to grips with this doubt and in doing so he must give the 
defect a more solid body than it has within his own mind. The story 
cannot stand on the relatively flimsy basis of Jim’s doubt about 
whether he has failed or not; he must experience that failure 1n 
fact and in the most painful manner conceivable. 

Viewing himself, Conrad had an obscure feeling that he had failed, 
and one has the impression that this feeling persisted even after he 
had achieved the fame and success of his later years; but to us he 
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is revealed as one of those splendid figures, incorruptible and with a 
tender insight into our troubled hearts, who justify humanity’s con- 
ception of itself. ~*~ 

RICHARD FREISLICH 


THE SHORT STORIES 


Joseph Conrad wrote half-a-dozen magnificent short stories, two or 
three times as many moderately good ones, and one or two so bad © 
that they read like parodies of himself. 

The best have certain things in common. They are all enormously 
long—up to 200 pages, short novels rather than short stories. They _ 
were written, on the whole, early in his writing career. With one 
exception, they are all either stories of the sea or of remote parts of 
the world—and even in these last a sea-substitute, such as a river 
with river-steamers, plays an important part. 

The half-dozen which seem to me outstanding are The Return 
from Tales of Unrest (1898); Heart of Darkness from Youth (1902); 
Typhoon and Falk from Typhoon (1903). In addition to these are 
the two referred to by Conrad as his ‘Calm-pieces’—The Secret 
Sharer, first published in Harper’s Magazine in r1911, and The 
Shadow Line which was written about 1916. This last might almost 
be described as an inverted Typhoon—a sailing-ship becalmed, as 
against a steamer in a storm. 

All of these stories have a force, solidity and grandeur which is 
Conrad’s own, and despite the occasional lavishness of description 
they give the effect of a tight rein and strong control. The writer could 
go further and deeper if he wanted. For anyone unfamiliar with 
—or forgetful of—Conrad’s quality when in his stride, a few sen- 
tences from Typhoon may serve as sample. 

‘At its setting the sun had a diminished diameter and an expiring 
brown, rayless glow, as if millions of centuries elapsing since the 
morning had brought it near its end. A dense bank of cloud became 
visible to the northward; it had a sinister dark olive tint, and lay low 
and motionless upon the sea, resembling a solid obstacle in the path 
of the ship. She went floundering towards it like an exhausted 
creature driven to its death.’ 

Compared with the great masters of the form, Tchehov, Tur- 
geniev, Maupassant, Conrad approaches the short story from an en- 
tirely different point of view. For them, and particularly for the 
greatest of all, Tchehoy, the essence of every story is the behaviour 
of human beings, which we are invited to watch as if personally 
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resent. The character of a man or woman is not given to us in long 
description, but revealed in action. 
_ ‘It was said that a new person had appeared on the sea-front: a 
lady with a little dog. Dmitri Dmitrich Gurov, who had by then been 
a fortnight at Yalta, and so was fairly at home there, had begun to 
ake an interest in new arrivals. .. .’ So begins one of the most famous 
_and beautiful of Tchehov’s stories. 
_ Conrad begins Typhoon: ‘Captain MacWhirr, of the steamer Nan- 
_ Shan, had a physiognomy that, in the order of material appearances, 
was the exact counterpart of his mind: it presented no marked 
characteristics of firmness or stupidity; it had no pronounced 
characteristics whatever; it was simply ordinary, irresponsive, and 
unruffled.’ 

He goes on to a four-page description of MacWhirr, his childhood, 
character and background. Tchehoy reveals: Conrad describes — and 
this difference in technique derives from a totally different attitude 
-etowards the physical world. To Tchehov, to Maupassant, and in a 
lesser degree to Turgeniev, the world is simply a place where human 
beings live and act. Its interest at any given moment derives from 
what is being done or said. 

Like a producer who cannot be bothered with complicated sets 
and stuffy draperies, Tchehov shows only what is vital to his 
story, to establish a place as real and to disclose the state of a charac- 
ter’s mind through what he does or does not take in of his surround- 
ings. In the story whose opening words I quoted, The Lady with the 
Dog, when Guroy finally goes to visit Anna in her own town, all we 
are given of the town is the broken inkstand in his hotel room and 
the fence opposite Anna’s house where he walks up and down 
hoping to see her. 

To Conrad, by contrast, the world appears as a succession of 
tremendous backcloths, deserving — demanding — to be set before the 
reader in their fullest detail. Backcloths not required by the story 
may be brought in for sheer display. In Heart of Darkness, one of the 
finest stories, we get not only long and detailed descriptions of the 
African river and the trading-post upon which the action centres, 
but we begin with an impressive word-picture of the Thames and 
Sea-Reach at sunset— with glimpses of the same scene in Roman 
times— before going on to the Continent to visit the headquarters of 
the Company which manages the main depot, upriver from which 
lies the trading-post . . . and so on. 

In contrast to the Tchehovian technique of plunging straight to 
the heart of the story—The Lady with the Dog is only twenty-five 
pages, and one has the feeling of having lived through an additional 
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lifetime — Conrad works backwards away from the action. He does 
this partly by concentrating on the settings, partly by his, to my 
mind most wearisome, device of having many of his stories told by 


people, who are themselves frequently repeating the accounts of © 


events seen, or heard about, by others. 


In I] Conde, for instance, the final story in A Set of Six, two layers _ 


of story-teller are interposed between the reader and the uncon- 


\ 
f 
| 


vincing melodrama. Similarly, in Gaspar Ruiz, from the same 


volume, a General Santierra is described for us at length, in order 
that he instead of Conrad may tell Ruiz’s tale. Marlow is, of course, 
Conrad’s favourite interpositary device, an alter ego whose interest 
for the reader he greatly overestimated, and of whom he wrote: ‘I 
don’t think that either of us would much care to survive the other.’ 
In Youth, Marlow’s recurring outbursts—‘Oh, the glamour of 
youth! Oh, the fire of it . . .’—provide a note of false romanticism 
which goes far to spoil the story. In Heart of Darkness, the constant 


interruptions in the narrative due to Conrad’s need to get back to © 


his story-teller, Marlow, are simply exasperating. 

Ata crucial moment, following the attack by savages on the river- 
steamer, we get: ‘... Why do you sigh in this beastly way, some- 
body? Absurd? Well, absurd. Good Lord! mustn’t a man ever— Here, 
give me some tobacco. . . .’ His match has to go out, and a lot of back- 
chat has to be addressed to Marlow’s nameless— and indeed meaning- 
less— companions before we can return to the savages. 

One word comes before long to haunt the mind of any persistent 
reader of Conrad’s stories—the word ‘melodrama’. Why does he do 
it? What has he got against ordinary human life? What is the pur- 
pose of all these feuds, assassinations, revolutionary plottings, these 
fearful disasters and betrayals—against which, it seems, only the 
stolid application to duty of the totally unimaginative can hope to 
hold its ground? 

In Conrad’s first collection, Tales of Unrest published in 1898, 
there are five stories in all. One is of a Malayan princeling haunted 
by the brother he betrayed; a second is of parents who can only beget 
idiots, and the mother —after stabbing the father— throws herself to 
destruction; in the third, two stupid white men, left in charge of a 
trading-post, quarrel and both die; The Return is a gloomy and 
powerful account of a final breach between husband and wife; with 
the last, The Lagoon, we are back where we began with the betrayal 
of brother by brother for the sake of a woman. 

Already the pattern has taken shape which later stories on the 
whole bear out, often with less regard for probability and corres- 
pondingly less success. The world is a series of stupendous settings. 
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Only plots or stories which are fantastic, bloody or disastrous pro- 
de action to suit the sombre magnificence of what Conrad refers to 
at times explicitly as ‘the stage’. 

, ‘It was the stage where, dressed splendidly for his part, he strutted, 
_incomparably dignified . . .’, and again, a few lines further on: ‘In 
| many successive visits we came to know his stage’ well... .” 

In these dramas staged by the author, the actors are men and ships 
‘ —the ships for the most part maintaining the appearance of man’s 
instruments, but occasionally, as in The Brute, actually taking charge 
_ and acting on their own. The rdle of women in Conrad’s stories is as 
"secondary beings. Either—as with Mrs MacWhirr in Typhoon or 
Mrs Davidson in Because of the Dollars—they are utterly unaware 
of what their husbands undergo, pointing the contrast to the man’s 
sufferings by their own triviality and folly; or else their role is to act 
as ai upon the men, to ends which are usually either ruinous 
or evil. 

Occasionally, as with Hermann’s niece in Falk or Kurtz’s ‘In- 
tended’ in Heart of Darkness, they are passive influences for good— 
but it is the idea of them in the minds of their men that has import- 
ance not themselves. It is significant how many of them are almost, 
or totally, silent. 

The equation can be simplified even a stage further. Conrad’s short 
stories tend to centre upon a single theme—the loyalty of man to 
man, a high proportion of them dealing with betrayal. The natural 
world, particularly the brilliant and vivid landscape of the Far East, 
is the setting for each crucial test. The fellowship of the sea supplies, 
frequently, the bond which men either keep or break. Woman is the 
temptation to betrayal, or occasionally the inspiration to hold on. 

It is this over-simple pattern, disguised though it is with philo- 

sophical musings and moral reflections, which gives to so much of 
Conrad’s work a sense of schoolboy limitations, of being written 
within a series of conventions by which in fact human beings do not 
live. Even the betrayals tend to be breaches of a code or the result of 
artificial dilemmas of ‘honour’, rather than acts of villainy or base- 
ness. 
Just as to Thomas Hobbes the civil contract is the one thing which 
prevents man sliding into anarchy, so to Conrad—it seems— the 
accepted codes and standards of behaviour are man’s sole protection 
against bloody ruin and abandonment. Rarely indeed do we get even 
a glimpse, as in The Return, of a man trying to live by a gleam of 
inner truth rather than by accepted standards. 


1One of the stagiest of Conrad’s stories, Tomorrow, from Typhoon, was in 
fact dramatized, and acted in London in 1904, later also in Paris and Chicago. 
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An over-simplification of man’s problems in the world; an over- 
complication of technique; a tendency to false dramatization and 
philosophizing'; these are basic faults in Conrad as a story-writer. 
His qualities are an unsurpassed power of description of natural 
forces, scenery and setting; a tremendous sense of man’s conflict 


with his environment, and of the need for every man to discover and — 


prove himself in struggle; with, finally, a bitter sardonic humour. 
This last has received less than its due. We English talk with pride 


—— ~ a 


of Conrad’s admiration for our race, but I know of no harsher, more © 
incisive description of the well-brought-up, well-to-do Englishman ~ 


than that of Alvan Hervey in The Return, beginning: ‘He was tall, 
well set up, good-looking and healthy; and his clear pale face had 
under its commonplace refinement that slight tinge of overbearing 
brutality which is given by the possession of only partly difficult 
accomplishments; by excelling in games, or in the art of making 


money; by the easy mastery over animals and over needy men...’ © 
on to ‘They moved in their enlarged world amongst perfectly delight- — 


ful men and women who feared emotion, enthusiasm, or failure, 
more than fire, war, or mortal disease; who tolerated only the com- 
monest formulas of commonest thoughts, and recognized only pro- 
fitable facts. It was an extremely charming sphere, the abode of all 
the virtues, where nothing is realized and where all joys and sorrows 
are cautiously toned down into pleasures and annoyances.’ 

Like Dickens, Conrad uses his sardonic humour to express an 
angry pity: this comes-out strongly in Heart of Darkness, in de- 
scribing the horrible treatment of the native helpers at the Com- 
pany’s African base. A page or two later comes an echo. .. . ‘Once a 
white man in an unbuttoned uniform, camping on the path with an 
armed escort of lank Zanzibaris, very hospitable and festive—not to 
say drunk. Was looking after the upkeep of the road, he declared. 
Can't say I saw any road or any upkeep, unless the body of a middle- 
aged negro, with a bullet-hole in the forehead, upon which I abso- 
lutely stumbled three miles farther on, may be considered as a per- 
manent improvement.’ 

Many people, I know, detest any attempt to evaluate writers: to 
me it seems an inevitable part of critical activity. Because of his 
consciously developed powers, working on a kind of experience 
'‘Karain stared stonily; and looking at his rigid figure, I thought of his 
wanderings, of that obscure Odyssey of revenge, of all the men that wander 
amongst illusions; of the illusions as restless as men; of the illusions faithful, 


faithless; of the illusions that give joy, that give sorrow, that give pain, that 


give peace; of the invincible illusions that can make life and death appear 
serene, inspiring, tormented, or ignoble.’ 


Karain: a Memory. Tales of Unrest. 
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which can never be repeated, the best of Conrad will always be 

unique: because of his limitations, a diet of Conrad quickly becomes 
_ wearisome. As a writer of so-called ‘short’ stories, he belongs to my 
mind not with the few supreme masters—who threw them off, it 
| seems, almost at will—but with the larger number of those—such 
| as Poe, Tolstoy, Lawrence, Hardy, Herman Melville, Joyce— who 
. have written a small number of stories which can truly be called 
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THE AFFAIR IN MARSEILLES 


_The four years during which Conrad was based on Marseilles set a 
biographer his most knotty problem. The facts of the rest of Conrad’s 
life seem at least to be clear, if not always illuminated by significant 
-* detail, but this important and eventful period has so far remained 
largely impervious to the most probing research. 

Until recently a few bare facts were known. Conrad, aged seven- 
teen, arrived alone in Marseilles from Poland in October 1874. Two 
months later he sailed to the West Indies as a passenger on the Mont 
Blanc, an old ship owned by the firm of Delestang'. Two further 
voyages to the West Indies, one on the Mont Blanc and one on 
another of the firm’s sailing ships called the Saint Antoine, which 
was commanded by a Captain Escarras, are also recorded. Then, 
Conrad’s uncle and guardian, Thaddeus Bobrowski, kept notes of 
the frequent and urgent requests for money from his disturbingly 
spendthrift nephew. In these notes and in the five surviving letters 
which Bobrowski wrote to his nephew during this period are also 
mentioned some of the people with whom Conrad came in con- 
tact in Marseilles, among them a genial Frenchman named Baptistin 
Solary who apparently took Conrad under his wing when he first 
arrived; two other men who kept a careful, friendly eye on him, 
Victor Chodzko, a Pole, and Richard Fecht, a German; and M. 
Delestang himself. Finally, it is known that Bobrowski received a 
telegram from Fecht in February 1878 telling him that Conrad had 
been wounded; he immediately went to Marseilles where he stayed 
for a fortnight setting matters right. On April 14 Conrad sailed from 
Marseilles on an English ship, the Mavis, bound for Constantinople. 

This was the factual skeleton. The rest of the body was provided 
by Conrad’s autobiographical and semi-autobiographical writings 
and by a novel, The Arrow of Gold. From these it appears that at the 


1 This voyage was not unearthed by Aubry, Conrad’s ‘official’ biographer. 
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start of his life ashore in Marseilles he divided his time between hob- 
nobbing with the pilots of the port and savouring the fashionable or | 
Bohemian café life. Then at some point he was drawn into the circles 
which were supporting the attempt of Don Carlos to capture the 
Spanish throne; the Delestangs themselves held extreme royalist 
views and their salon was a centre of Carlist intrigue. Conrad and _ 
three other young men formed a syndicate controlling a balancelle 
called Tremolino which was to carry arms for the Carlists from the 
neighbourhood of Marseilles to the Gulf of Rosas in Spain. Not that 
Conrad, at least, had any interest in the Carlist cause; he was 
attracted by the excitement and, moreover, had become involved 
with a mysterious, fascinating woman, ‘Rita de Lastaola’, who had 
just been left a fortune by a painter, was reputed to have been the 
mistress of Don Carlos and was an ardent supporter of the cause. 
Conrad seems to have been the only active member of the syndicate; 
and he made a number of successful voyages with Dominic Cervoni, 
an experienced Corsican seaman who became the padrone of the ~ 
Tremolino. But eventually they were betrayed by Dominic’s nephew, 
César Cervoni, and forced to wreck the ship on the Spanish coast 
to avoid capture by the gardacostas. Back in Marseilles Conrad came 
increasingly under the spell of ‘Rita’ but found himself the rival of 
an American soldier of fortune, J. M. K. Blunt, who was being egged 
on by his unscrupulous mother to make a profitable marriage. Rita 
decided that she preferred Conrad and they spent several blissful 
months together in ‘the region of the Maritime Alps, in a small house 
built of dry stones and embowered with roses’ This idyll ended 
when, on one of his rare visits to Marseilles, Conrad heard that his 
rival, Blunt, had been spreading calumnies about him. He fought a 
duel with Blunt and received a bullet wound in his left side. Rita 
whisked him away and nursed him but when he emerged from his 
fever she had disappeared. 

Those who knew Conrad, including Aubry, the compiler of the 
‘official’ Life and Letters, have accepted this version of the events; 
and Conrad’s own comments seemed to justify the otherwise 
dangerous practice of drawing on a writer’s work to fill in the gaps 
in his biography. Conrad told Sidney Colvin in 1919: 

The Rita of ‘The Tremolino’ is by no means true, except as to 
her actual existence. I mention her lightly, the subject of the 
paper [in The Mirror of the Sea: Memories and Impressions] being 
the Tremolino and her fate. That is literally true, just as the Rita 
x the Arrow is true fundamentally to the shore connections of 
the time. 


Furthermore, there was proof of the existence of Dominic Cervoni 
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who was the leading figure in ‘The Tremolino’ and also came into 
he Arrow of Gold; he had been mate on the Saint Antoine when 
Conrad had sailed on her, and a César Cervoni was listed as an 
apprentice on this voyage. Then Conrad told Aubry that Blunt’s 
mother was mentioned in a volume of Judith Gautier’s memoirs; a 
- Madame Key Blunt does indeed crop up there and, as in The Arrow 
_ of Gold, she is impecunious, unscrupulous and ruthlessly persistent. 
- Blunt himself is also mentioned, in a book by Sir John Furley des- 
_ cribing his experiences among the Carlists where he is referred to 
_ as ‘an American gentleman, who holds a commission in the army of 
Don Carlos, and whom I constantly met at St Jean de Luz’. 

Nonetheless research into these years came up against a number 
of blank walls. Firstly, the identity of Rita remained a mystery; 
then no record of the Tremolino could be discovered and as Conrad 
particularly emphasized the balancelle’s name it was unlikely that 
he had invented it; and, although he had set his gunrunning at the 
height of the Carlist war the record of Dominic Cervoni shows that 
he was employed without interval from June 14, 1875, to October 14, 
1877, as mate on the Saint Antoine. Now the Carlist war was over 
by the end of February 1876; Don Carlos had led the remnants of his 
defeated troops across the Spanish border into France on February 28 
and had declared in a proclamation: ‘Being desirous of preventing 
further bloodshed I have given up the glorious struggle which at 
the moment is obviously futile.’ Then, as if to underline this, he 
departed for London and in the following year went on a long trip 
to the New World. Therefore either Cervoni did not take part in the 
Tremolino episode, which would make nonsense of Conrad’s asser- 
tion to Colvin, or the episode occurred more than a year after the end 
of the Carlist war. 

Moreover there are two sentences in the Bobrowski material which 
indicate that the facts were not as Conrad had allowed them to 
appear. In a letter dated July 8, 1878, cataloguing Conrad’s misdeeds 
Bobrowski wrote somewhat incoherently: 

You were idle for nearly a whole year—fell into debt, pur- 
posely shot yourself—at the worst time of the year, tired out 
and with the most terrible rate of exchange—I hasten to you, pay, 
spend about 2,000 roubles—to cover your needs I increase your 
allowance! . .. 

And in his notes Bobrowski again alludes to Conrad having 
wounded himself (Aubry, who until recently was apparently the 
only person to have had the Bobrowski material examined at all 
thoroughly, seems either to have overlooked these passages or failed 
to realize their significance). 
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These mysterious references are explained by an exceptionally 
important letter which Bobrowski wrote to Stefan Buszczynski, a 
close friend of Conrad’s father, on his return from Marseilles.’ This 
letter was summarized by Maria Dynowska in an article in thes 
Kurjer Warszawski twenty years ago but seems to have passed un- _ 
noticed by students of Conrad. Bobrowski gave Buszczynski a resumé — 
of Conrad’s recent exploits, but asked him to be discreet. Conrad, he | 
said, had at one point taken all his allowance out of the bank and 
lent it to his friends; but an illness prevented him from embarking 
on a proposed voyage and he was thus left destitute in Marseilles. _ 
Bobrowski mentions that he set this right and was not particularly _ 
worried. Then during the Contract Fair at Kiev he received the 
laconic telegram: ‘Conrad blessé. Arrivez.’ He immediately left 
for Marseilles on February 24 and arrived three days later. 
Apparently, he continued, Conrad had finally arranged to embark 
again under Captain Escarras, but at the last moment the Inscrip- 
tion Maritime forbade him to do so because he was of conscript age 
and had no proof that the Russian Government had freed him from 
military service. He was thus forced to stay in Marseilles and again 
spent all his money. Then a certain Duteil, probably the same Duteil 
who had commanded the Mont Blanc during Conrad’s second voyage 
on her, persuaded Conrad to engage in some form of contraband 
traffic on the Spanish coast without divulging what it was intended 
to smuggle. Bobrowski comments that as he was living in a foreign 
country the boy felt no-scruples about breaking the law, while the 
unusual occupation attracted him from the first. All went well for 
a time and the earnings were considerable but the outcome was 
that Conrad lost all that he had, whereupon Duteil ‘gave him the 
boot’ and sailed for Buenos Aires. 

Fecht then lent Conrad 800 francs and with this money he set out 
for Villefranche with the object of embarking with an American 
squadron to seek his fortune in the New World. But unhappily 
Monte Carlo was nearby. The boy who had never gambled before 
was tempted by roulette, lost all his money and put a bullet through 


a 


1TIn a note in Joseph Conrad; the Making of a Novelist John Gordan refers to 
a news item in the New York Times of 15 August, 1937, which reported the 
article in the Kurjer Warszawski without giving details or quoting the issue 
in which it had appeared. As this matter had no relevance to his subject he 
did not follow it up but it was thanks to his note that I was put on the track 
of the article. I am forced to rely on the article because I have so far been 
unable to trace the original letter; there is apparently no record of it in Polish 


libraries and surviving members of the Buszczynski family have been unable 
to help. 
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| himself which went ‘durch und durch near the heart” without, how- 
| ever, doing him serious harm. 

_ Fecht, said Bobrowski, again promptly came to the rescue and 
/ summoned him from the Ukraine. After closely crossquestioning 
‘the delinquent and his friends Bobrowski concluded that Conrad 
had a morally sound character, did not drink or lead a dissipated 
. life, and was universally liked. He tried to persuade Conrad to 
return to Poland but he refused. Conrad was popular among the 
sailors and was known as M. Georges, the name which he gave to 
the hero of The Arrow of Gold. Despite his popularity he had no 
liking for the French and so Fecht persuaded him to enter the British 
Merchant Navy which moreover had fewer scruples about Russian 
conscription than the French. 

Although this letter still leaves much obscure it does establish one 
startling fact: Conrad’s attempted suicide. It might be suggested that 
Conrad had been afraid to tell his uncle the truth about a duel, but 
Conrad was a Roman Catholic and attempted suicide is a mortal 
sin to Roman Catholics, whereas no Pole would have seen anything 
dishonourable in the fighting of a duel. Even if this were not con- 
clusive, further evidence is provided by another letter to Stefan 
Buszczynski, from Conrad’s former tutor Adam Pulman. He is 
writing a year after these events and mentions having heard in 
Lwow about Conrad’s duel, which indicates that the duel was in- 
vented as a cover for attempted suicide and not the reverse. 

As to the rest of Bobrowski’s letter, his account of the smuggling 
fits the established facts well. It seems that the episode took place 
during the last part of 1877 and the beginning of 1878 and had little 
to do with the Carlist venture; the reference to Conrad losing all that 
he had could easily apply to the wrecking of the Tremolino. Nothing 
else is known of Conrad’s supposed intention of going to America 
but it is by no means improbable, especially as, two years later, he told 
his uncle of a scheme to go to the New World as secretary to a 
businessman. 

Finally there is the question of why Conrad tried to kill himself. 
The main reason may have been his loss of the money lent to him by 
Fecht. He had run through a lot of money and piled up some serious 
debts (one man named Bonnard, who he described as an ‘acquain- 
tance’ but was probably a moneylender, had even written to 


1Mr John Conrad has confirmed that his father had a scar here. It is worth 
mentioning that, although Conrad states in The Arrow of Gold that M. George 
was wounded in his left breast, this would have been a most unusual place 
to receive a bullet wound in a duel. Being right-handed he would have stood 
with only his right side exposed to his opponent. 
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Bobrowski in the Ukraine demanding payment of a promissory no 
from Conrad for 1,000 francs); and he probably dared not ask h 2 
uncle to help him yet again. On the other hand it does not seem th a" 
this final loss would have made much difference to him if he intendee 
to join a ship; no money was needed for that. It is here that i 
may come in. If the facts of Conrad’s relationship with ‘Rita’ were 
not precisely as described in The Arrow of Gold there is no r 
to doubt that he had a love-affair with a ‘Rita’; everything that he has 
said suggests that he did. And indeed an expensive woman 1s the 
most plausible explanation for the facility with which his money 
disappeared; far more plausible than a series of loans to his friends: 
Perhaps the love-affair had come to a painful end at the same time 
as he had come to the end of his resources; then he had set off to hea} 
his wounds and make his fortune in the New World but had not 
been able to resist a last opportunity of making it in the Old and sq 
returning triumphant to his love; and when he failed he decided im 
despair to kill himself. . 
But this is all the merest guesswork and the truth will probably 
never be known. The important fact, however, is that Conrad did 
try to kill himself, and it is hard to think of any action whichi 
would have had a more profound effect on his emotional develop- 
ment. And it is worth recalling that no less than eight characters 
who play the leading or important roles in Conrad’s fiction kill them- 
selves and three more—Jim, Razumoy and Peyrol—sacrifice them- 
selves in a manner that is tantamount to an exalted form of suicide.’ 
JOCELYN BAINES 


CONRAD AND JEAN-AUBRY 


The first thing to say about this Life of Conrad? is that it is not 
definitive. Under the title, Vie de Conrad, the work, begun in London: 
in 1924 and finished in Paris in 1944, was published in France ini 
1947 and it is not very likely to have been revised since then as the 
author died in 1949. Tireless research has been devoted to Conrad’s 
career in the intervening years, and Mr Gordan, for instance, has 
unearthed numerous new facts, which will be added to considerably 
in Mr Baines’s forthcoming critical Biography. In any case, 
‘definitive’ is a rash word to use about any biography: fresh and! 
significant details keep emerging about countless famous people 


‘] must add that neither Mr Borys nor Mr John Conrad accept the version of 
the facts set out in this article. 


* The Sea Dreamer: A Definitive Biography of Joseph Conrad. By Gérard Jean- 
Aubry. Translated by Helen Sebba. (George Allen & Unwin. 258.) 
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who have had their definitive lives written, and probing into the 
past has no finality. 

This is not to deny for a moment that the late Monsieur Jean- 
wubry discovered much that was important and that his immense 
ndustry had rewarding results. I sometimes met him in the old days 
tt Conrad’s—it fell to my lot, I recall, to break the news of Conrad's 
leath to him as he descended from the train at Canterbury station 
on that Sunday afternoon of August 3, 1924—and later I saw him 
from time to time. He was certainly a resourceful unraveller of 

biographical obscurities, an accomplished investigator who knew 
how to marshal his material. But these gifts, admirable as they were, 
must not blind our eyes to his deficiencies: he was uninspired 
as a biographer, appearing to think that facts were all that really 
‘mattered, and, perhaps sensibly, left criticism almost entirely alone. 
_ Jean-Aubry, who appreciated Conrad’s point of view, would have 
been as dismayed as I am at the title which has been given to the 
nglish edition of his book. Conrad intensely disliked being referred 
to as a ‘novelist of the sea’, and rightly so as his primary interest 
was human beings, and I can just imagine his fury at being called 
a ‘sea dreamer’. So much of his work was autobiographical, both as 
to backgrounds and characters, that, having lived much at sea, the 
sea was bound to enter into many of his novels and tales. But it 
annoyed him to have this emphasized, and once, when I had sent 
him a draft of an article on his writings, he answered, ‘This damned 
sea business keeps off as many people as it gathers in. It may have 
been otherwise twenty-five years ago. Now the glamour is worn 
off... ” But as one of his favourite remarks was that no man can 
escape his fate, he would have ended by shrugging his shoulders, 
although every now and then he would have reverted, with sardonic 
comment, to the ineptitude of the title. 

In his foreword Jean-Aubry writes, ‘Some time ago I was urged 
to publish — prematurely — the results of my first enquiries in the 
form of an Introduction to two volumes of Conrad's letters; I 
agreed, reluctantly, looking upon this as a rough sketch, published 
in English, preliminary to the precise and detailed account I had in 
mind. .. ’ His words allude, of course, to the two large volumes, 
Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters, issued in 1927. This work was 
supposed to live up to its title, and I think it did, badly proportioned 
though it was. What the author now calls an ‘Introduction to the 
letters’ fills, with ample quotations, 180 pages, which is more than 
a quarter of the whole. Naturally, it has not the elaboration of the 
present book, but if the letters predominate unduly, it is a Life of a 
sort. As an executor of Conrad’s will, and the one directly concerned 
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with his writings, it was really I who was responsible for offeri 
him the commission. It is a long time ago and | cannot be 
whether I had to use ‘much persuasion, though off-hand I sho’ 
be inclined to say No. But however that may be, he faced the task 
with great energy, and the result, if biographically curiously dull | 
despite the wealth of detail, was a genuine effort. My main con- 
sideration in picking on Jean-Aubry was that, being a Frenchman, 
he would, I thought, be better able than any Englishman to_ 
dig out facts covering the vital Marseilles period of Conrad’s life, 
to translate and evaluate French documents and, in general, to inter- 
view and correspond with people on the Continent. And allowing for 
the difficulties involved and his own limitations, he proved himself 
painstaking and capable. 

In the present work Jean-Aubry had the benefit of Conrad’s re- 
vealing letters to his aunt in Brussels, Madame Poradowska, which 
came to light after the publication of the original Life. But perhaps 
the most outstanding new facts—new, that is to say, to English 
readers, though printed in Mauritius newspapers some twenty years 
ago—deal with Conrad’s stay on the island in 1888, when he was 
captain of the Otago. These facts emerged from the researches of 
Monsieur Savinien Mérédac and have a personal touch which immedi- 
ately attracts one. Readers of the novelist will remember that his 
story, ‘A Smile of Fortune’ (’Twixt Land and Sea), has Mauritius 
as its setting, and, as was so usual with Conrad, it was based on a 
substratum of truth, transfigured by his creative touch. But here is 
Conrad himself. The charterers of the ship in the island were the 
firm of Langlois & Co, and to quote Jean-Aubry, ‘Some years ago’ —it 
must be many years now—‘a young director of this company, Mr 
Paul Langlois, fortunately put his reminiscences of him into writing.’ 
These recollections of Conrad at about thirty, six or seven hundred 
words in length, are fascinating, even if I can hardly see the ageing 
Conrad I knew, comfortably conventional though he was in his dress, 
as one who, at any stage of his life, ‘invariably wore gloves and 
carried a cane with a gold head.’ Tempi passati, as he often remarked. 

But picturesquely delightful as the whole account is, the more 
exciting ‘new’ information concerns his relationship with a girl 
called Eugénie Renouf, a member of one of the best French families 
on the island, to whom he had been introduced by her brother 
Gabriel. To quote Jean-Aubry (Mérédac) once more, ‘His visits to 
the Rue Bourdonnais became more frequent. As friendly and 
courteous as ever, the visitor would plunge into sudden silences, into 
thoughts unrelated to the conversation; then he would get up quite 
brusquely and, after formally taking his leave, go away as if he were 
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never coming back. . . . One day passed, then another; the captain 

id not reappear. One evening when he came home from the office, 
xe of the brothers told his sisters that the captain had come to see 
im and had gravely requested the hand of Mademoiselle Eugénie in 
larriage. . . . The brother, however, had to express to the captain 
sincere regret, for Mademoiselle Eugénie was already engaged 
nd her marriage had even been arranged for the middle of the fol- 
lowing January.’ 
- There seems no valid reason to doubt the essential truth of this 
episode, and one cannot help speculating, as Jean-Aubry speculates, 
as to what might have been Conrad’s future had he married then 
and settled down in Mauritius. 
I am sure that in his last years I saw more of Conrad than any- 
body not in his family and understood him, his warm-hearted ex- 
pansiveness, his brief irritabilities and his brooding silences, about 
as well as any man could; but I would be the last to pretend that | 
really understood him. He was, au fond, very complex, even if, in 
some respects, he was extremely simple, a simplicity arising from 
his fundamental conceptions of conduct and his innate courtesy; 
and as he had led three completely different lives, his youth in 
Poland, his twenty years at sea, his thirty years as an author, and 
as his thoughts frequently roamed over the past, he sometimes 
appeared to be far away even when he was close at hand. And thus 
any biographer, faced by the tangled pattern of his existence and 
his inherent intricacy, might have floundered, more especially as 
nothing is more difficult to convey than the imponderable quality 
of a personality as vivid as was the personality of Conrad. 

| assume that Jean-Aubry was quite aware of all this and that, full 
of his subject, he hoped to succeed. But it may be that his concentra- 
tion on facts, his desire to leave no stone unturned, blotted out for 
him the other requirements of a biographer. But though he does 
not shine as a biographer in the real meaning of the word, it must 
be admitted, in all fairness, that he performed an invaluable pioneer 
service which has helped to clear the way for others. For apart from 
anything else, he was a persistent ferreter out of small details— 
names, addresses, dates and so on—and all this information, too 
readily taken for granted, is necessary if we are to build up a con- 
vincing panorama of Conrad’s career. As for making Conrad ‘live’, 


that was beyond him and calls for a different type of intelligence. 
RICHARD CURLE 
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The Ruin 
Translated from the Anglo-Saxon by Burton Raffel 
ee 


(Ancient Roman wreckage, perhaps Bath. 
The manuscript was partly destroyed by fire, so that lines 12-19 
and 42-49 are fragmentary.) 


Fate has smashed these wonderful walls, 
This broken city, has crumbled the work 
Of giants. The roofs are gutted, the towers 
Fallen, the gates ripped off, frost 

In the mortar, everything moulded, gaping, 
Collapsed. The earth has clutched at rulers 
And builders, a hundred generations rotting 
In its rigid hands. These red-stained stones, 
Streaked with grey, stood while governors 


And kingdoms dissolved into dust, and storms 
Crashed over them; they were broad and high, and they fell. 


wince Mik assena cps strong-hearted men hung 


The walls together with beaten wire. 

It was a shining city, filled with bath-houses, 
With towering gables, with the shouts of soldiers, 
With dozens of rousing drinking-halls, 

Until Fate’s strength was swung against it. 


The riches dried away, pestilence 

Came, the crowds of soldiers were dead; 

Their forts and camps crumbled to the ground, 
And the city, with all its idols and temples, 
Decayed to these ruins, its buildings rotted, 

Its red-stoned arches splitting brick 

From brick. And the ruined site sank 

To a heap of tumbled stones, where once 
Cheerful, strutting warriors flocked, 

Golden armour gleaming, giddy 
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Back to Gurthreevagh 
cia a 


Milly and Uncle Edgar, my cousins Una and Nat, Aunt Jane,, 
the maid Norah, and myself. But it was no good my trying to’ 
explain to the girls at my English school what that meant to us. 

Almost everybody in my form at Fennington was going some- 
where on the continent and they talked of nothing else. We often 
went on the continent, too; but going back to Gurthreevagh was 
worth more to us than a trip around the world. I suppose we were 
still very Irish, really; even though we'd long since sold the place to 
the Donnellys and had only rented half of it from them for the 
summer, we preferred it to anywhere else. At Gurthreevagh, al- 
though we were nothing at all now, every stone in the road knew us 
still. That was why we never even looked back at the London house 
once Uncle Edgar had turned the key in the door; our only thought 
was for the long trek westwards. 

The word west always had a semi-magical meaning for me. “We 
live in the west,’ my grandmother used to explain to English friends 
in the days when we still lived at Gurthreevagh, ‘on the broad 
Atlantic, right on the edge of the world.’ Throughout my childhood, 
coming back from visits to England, there was always a moment, 
after the train had completed its leisurely journey across the great 
central bog and the rich pastureland, with horses bucking and gal- 
loping away from the railway, manes and tails flying, when sud- 
denly the hedges and grass banks would be replaced by rough 
stone walls; and this would be the signal for one of us to say: ‘Ah. 
now we're in the west!’ 

Of course, we said it that summer, too. Indeed, from the minute 
we'd driven the fifty miles from the train and set foot once 
more in Gurthreevagh, we began doing all the things we’d alway: 
done there. We weren’t to do them for many more summers, fot 
in the end a gombeen-man bought the place and sold the roof fo. 
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BACK TO GURTHREEVAGH 


e price of the slates and lead, so that now it’s nothing but a few 
) es crumbling in the wind and rain, like many a place in 
But that summer, as always, we removed our shoes, which were 
t to be replaced throughout the holidays, and we ate high-tea 
ade of fresh salmon, or mushrooms we'd risen at dawn to gather, 
rockfish we'd just caught off the little promontory below the 
rubbery. We got soaked to the skin in the sudden showers, 
running in the wind to get dry again, and raced one another across 
the fields, the springy feeling of the grass under our bare feet seem- 
ng to give us wings. We rode donkeys, flung ourselves recklessly 
into the huge Atlantic breakers, vaulted over stone walls rather 
han open gates, and did a thousand things it’d have been no good 
trying to explain to the girls at my school. 

That summer there was a camp about two miles away for school- 
oys who'd come to learn Irish. We used to see them passing up the 
bad in groups throughout the day, or in Faherty’s, the local 
huckster’s shop. But one day I heard Aunt Milly saying, ‘I’m told 
uey’re a very mixed lot — shopkeepers’ sons and all sorts, and very 
soon she forbade us to go near the camp or into Faherty’s. 
That was a great blow to us, because all our lives we'd loved 
the Fahertys—they were part of the family, like all the people 
around who'd worked for us for generations, and, of course, they 
didn’t count as real shopkeepers. However, nothing that Aunt 
Milly did could really change anything: I was in love with a lanky, 
ginger-headed boy from the camp, and Maureen, the eldest of the 
four Donnelly children, was in love with his constant companion — 
4 small, eager-looking boy with a mop of tangled brown curls and 
black teeth. As she had very straight blonde hair, this seemed to us 
very suitable. Una refused to be in love with anybody, which was 
very unco-operative of her. It was years before I could forgive her 


because, between that and her attitude towards Uncle Roddy, she 


once or twice almost ruined that summer for me. 

The fact was, that summer we'd got very keen on our ancestor, 
Roderick na nEach, or Roderick of the Horses—but we Just 
christened him Uncle Roddy. We spent hours every day peering 
into a semi-demolished family yault in the local cemetery, or clam- 
bering over the brambles, tearing ivy from tombstones, searching 
for his burial place. Even Nat, who was only six, took the whole 
thing very much to heart. 1 should explain, perhaps, that Uncle 
Roddy fought at the Battle of Aughrim in 1691, the last for Gaelic 
Ireland, and that was why he was our hero. : 

At meals, the grown-ups discussed our activities in connection 
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with Uncle Roddy and agreed that, as a notorious rebel leader, | 
had probably been buried secretly by his followers. Neverthele: s 
their interest in him ‘was so great that I rapidly realized Mauree 
and I could turn it to advantage. We needed only to say we were 
going off on Uncle Roddy’s tracks in order to be beyond suspicion 
Then, we only had to slip down a small bohereen that flanked the 
sea-shore to join the road about a quarter-of-a-mile from the camp 
But, of course, if Una didn’t join in our game. Maureen and I woulc 
soon become suspect, and Una merely wrinkled her high, intellec: 
tual brow and said, in her most conscientiously practical manner: 

‘If Uncle Roddy was such a patriot, why was he knighted by the 
English?’ | 

I felt indignant for Uncle Roddy’s sake, but also because of the 
ginger-headed boy; we'd nicknamed him ‘Roddy’ so as to mislead 
the grown-ups. | 

‘You just show your ignorance,’ I retorted, anxious to snub her 
because I’d spent more of my childhood in Ireland than she had. 
‘Don’t you know that the Irish leaders always let themselves be: 
knighted so that the English’d think they were on their side!’ | 

She wasn’t convinced and said she was going to set about debunk- 
ing Uncle Roddy; but I don’t think she’d ever have let us persuade 
her that the best place to begin doing it was in the graveyard, if it 
hadn’t been for the serpent. 

The serpent lived curled up in the bottom of Gurthreevagh Lake 
and at night he was supposed to come up to the cemetery and steal 
the bodies out of the graves. However much we pretended to laugh 
at the legend, we really half believed it. We even found innumerable 
deep tunnels burrowed into the ground which we attributed to the 
serpent, saying that one of them, in the course of time, might lead 
us to Uncle Roddy’s burial place. 

This little game appealed even to Una and, because of the serpent, 
the three of us could often go out in the late evening. Sometimes 
we were even allowed to wait for nightfall. Then, Maureen and I 
would take it in turns to spend the evening with Una, with the 
hope of seeing the monster, while the other would run down the 
bohereen in order to emerge on the road just when the boys were 
going back to the camp from Faherty’s. 

I used to wait, hidden from sight by a hedge of wild fuschia, 
listening to the cry of the curlews overlaying the sound of the water 
slapping the rocks unevenly. The air smelt of damp grass mingled 
with seaweed, and the day seemed to filter slowly into night. The 
moment when the light was falling obliquely was so indefinitely 
prolonged that it often seemed as though this really were the edge of 
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ne world and one only had to take a step in order to drop over. 
But, of course, whenever I managed to arrange things so that I 
s just strolling casually up the road as Roddy and his friend came 
ut of Faherty’s, we never said, ‘Die agud’—which means, ‘God 
vith you’ — or any of the other Irish greetings people exchange even 
th strangers in those parts. We just walked past as though we'd 
yer seen one another before, and I supposed that must be because 
were in love. 
Gradually the holidays drew to their close, each day depriving us 
of just a little, so that for several weeks before the end we were al- 
-eady building up regret for all that we must forsake. The last week 
vas devoted to preparing for the donkey races. We were holding 
‘hem in the four-acre field, as we'd always done when we were 
small, and, of course, the entire neighbourhood was invited. 

It was on the eve of the races that I met Norah, the maid, hurrying 
off to the camp with a letter. 
‘Aren’t the boys all off to-morrow, the creatures,’ she explained, 
and the Mistress is after giving me a letter to take below to the 
camp, the way they can all come up to the races before they go.’ 
~ I couldn’t really believe that it was all to end so soon—our game 
of searching for Uncle Roddy, the evenings waiting behind the 
fuschia hedge in the twilight, and the day-dreaming which had cast 
a spell over the whole summer. But I quickly made up my mind: 
Norah had always shared all our secrets and now she was to ask 


reply, I'd a little twinge of disappointment — his real name was 
Flann, which | thought unattractive, and he said I was to meet him 
by the stile in the hazelwood after the interval during the next day’s 
races. Surely, I thought, he should have known that the right place 
for us to meet was by the shore in the evening. 

Next day everybody said we were lucky to have such a fine after- 
noon for the races, with the clouds hurrying away towards the sea 
and the blue sky reflected in the little pools left on the grass by the 
previous days’ rain; but for me it was just a lovely day to be meeting 
Roddy. I scarcely listened to Maureen’s prattle as we wandered rest- 
lessly about, waiting for things to begin, me in my new white 
shorts cut down from a pair of Uncle Edgar’s tennis flannels. But 
suddenly Maureen leaned towards me and, in a confidential half- 
whisper, said: 

‘Do you know what they do—together?’ 

‘Who?’ I asked, absently, irritated at being distracted from my 
own thoughts; but as Maureen gave my arm a meaning squeeze, 
I glanced at her and noticed that her face was different from usual — 
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not just because she’d combed her fringe back with water so t 
all her features looked bigger and more pointed; it wore a knowin 
smirk which for some reason frightened me. 

‘They,’ she sniggered, still half-whispering; I always loathed peopl 
to whisper. ‘You know,’ she went on. ‘Men and women.’ | 

For an instant I held my breath, then gulped. I could feel di 
spreading through me like a new element injected into my vei 
Then, beginning to run, I shouted over my shoulder at her: 

‘T’ll race you to the front door!’ 

My voice sounded forced. I tore across the grass towards th 
house as if a demon were after me, forgetting the razor-edge crease 
in my shorts and stubbing my bare toes when I got on to the gravel 
When we reached the front door, we did a few cartwheels and flung 
ourselves down on the lawn to laugh uproariously— Maureen bei 
cause I was laughing, and I because I’d been able to run away front 
something which I’d sensed was going to spoil my afternoon, the 
most important afternoon of my life. 

I only caught an odd glimpse of Roddy during the first half, but a: 
soon as Uncle Edgar blew the whistle after the interval, I mad 
cautiously for the back of the house and walked with as unconcernec 
an air as I could manage through the hazelwood towards the stile. 

Roddy was leaning against the wall smoking a cigarette. As 
approached, he stood upright and picked the cigarette out of hi 
mouth with the thumb and third finger, keeping it facing into thi 
palm of his hand as if to save it from the wind. From this and th 
heavy nicotine stains on his fingers | knew that he must be ven 
grown-up; I guessed he must be at least sixteen. 

He sauntered a couple of steps towards me, shuffling his feet o1 
the grass, and just said: 

‘Hullo.’ 

‘Hullo,’ I said, too, feeling suddenly as if I were alone and neede 
help. 

In the background, I could hear the country boys yelling to thei 
donkeys: ‘G’wan! G’wan! G’wan up, will ye! G’wan up! Grrrrrrrrr 
and the ground vibrated just behind the short stretch of hazelwoo 
that separated us from the course. 

Then, he picked a piece of honeysuckle, and I could feel tk 
colour rising to my cheeks. In my day-dreams, he stuck it in th 
neck of my blouse and, holding both my hands, he said, ‘You’re tl 
most beautiful girl in the world’—because, of course, if he wel 
in love with me he wouldn’t mind my freckles or my fat legs. 

But now he just began slowly pulling it apart—the petals, the 
the stamens, then the calyx which he let fall and ground into tl 
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wth with the remains of his cigarette before offering me one, which 
refused because I’d never smoked anything but a Woodbine, and 
at had made me sick. | felt it was rather cruel of him to tear up the 
ywer like that, but his long, fine hands were beautiful. Ever after- 


are for ginger hair, particularly as | noticed that his eyelashes were 
ginger, too. 

_ We talked then in short, jerky sentences about that summer and 
Gt eevagh, and about the camp and learning ‘the Irish,’ as we 
called it, and we exchanged descriptions of our schools; and all the 
time my sense of disappointment was growing because nothing was 
fas I’d expected. Then, he began thoughtfully tearing a strip off the 
back of his packet of cigarettes. 

_ ‘Would you ever give me your address, I wonder,’ he said, not 
looking at me but at his own fingers fiddling with the strip of card- 
Board, ‘the way | could write you an odd time?’ 

_ This time I blushed so that my eyes felt moist, and I could scarcely 
|manage to make my voice sound matter-of-fact as I dictated to him 
Aunt Milly and Uncle Edgar’s London address. 

_ *You see,’ I explained, ‘at school we're only allowed to receive 
letters from home.’ 

_ ‘Is that so,’ he replied casually, slipping his pencil and the piece 
of carton into the inside pocket of his old tweed jacket. Then, once 
more we were standing awkwardly in silence and he was saying 
none of the things I'd thought up for him to say. He was just pulling 
out another cigarette and trying to shade the lighted match from the 
slight breeze. Suddenly, in the distance, I could hear a series of short 
blasts on the whistle out on the racecourse, and I said hesitantly: 

‘Oh, it must be the end. I think I'd better go. You see, I’m supposed 
to be riding in the last race.’ 

‘An’ I’d better be off meself to the camp,’ he said, consulting his 
watch and giving it a few winds. ‘We're to be off in an hour.” 

So, he wasn’t even coming to see me ride in the race! I felt as if 
I'd choke with repressed bitterness. He took a step closer to me 
and held out his hand. 

‘Well, good-bye to you, now,’ he said, with a vague meaningless 
smile. ‘Good luck, now.’ 

As he stepped over the stile, he raised his hand in final farewell 
and disappeared out of sight down the road. It was very strange, I 
thought, that men seemed to know so little about love. 

Of course, I didn’t win the race, and I didn’t care. As for my meet- 
ing with Roddy, the only thing I told Maureen was that he was going 
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to write to me. Soon it was all I could think about. The loneliness 
of our leave-taking, eyery day doing for the last time a few of tk c 
things we could only do at Gurthreevagh, was tolerable solel 
because he was going to write to me. 
In a way, it even made going back to Fennington bearable, but 
of course, I told nobody there anything about the holidays. Whe 
they asked where I'd been and I replied, ‘Back to Gurthreeve ot 
they just looked at me vacantly and passed on—and I was just 
pleased. | 
It was ten days after we'd gone back to school that I got a letten 
from Aunt Milly saying: ‘The enclosed arrived here for you 
Judging by his handwriting, he doesn’t seem to be quite out of thes 
top drawer.’ Nothing could have set Roddy in a more romantic light) 
nor better compensated for my faint feeling of disappointment witht 
love in general. I thought of all the great romances of literature ot 


remembered that they had always been opposed by somebo 
family. 

I waited until it was time for my piano practice to open Roddy’s: 
letter. I was alone in my music room, and the girl next door was 
practising Chopin’s Ballade in G Minor as | began to read: 

‘Dear Ailish,’ it began, and that struck me as a very cold opening, 
but it went on: 

‘Here am | in the school sick-bay. And I’m wondering how are you 
yourself. I’m not really sick, though, mind you and I’m thinking it’s) 
as good a place as the classroom. But wouldn’t I sooner a million 
times to be walking along the seashore at Gurthreevagh with yourself, 
the way we often went the pair of us watching the sun set and the 
gorse all around us blooming. ’Tis a dreadful long time since you 
went from us, and I’m wondering will you soon be coming back 
again at all. I'll be looking for your letter every day from this out. 
Goodbye now. All the best, Yours, Flann.’ 

But wouldn’t I sooner a million times to be walking along the 
seashore at Gurthreevagh with yourself, the way we often went the 
pair of us watching the sun set and the gorse all around us blooming. 
... T read that sentence over and over again and, even if it weren’t 
strictly true, and, anyway, the gorse blossomed in April and not in 
August, I knew instinctively that this was as it should be—it was a 
proper love letter. 

Every day I read it during my piano practice while the girl next 
door did her best with the Chopin ballade. It was a rather pleasant, 
slightly melancholy feeling to be separated from the man one loved 
who was despised by one’s family. But I had to make several attempts 
to reply before I had written a draft which did not seem to me 
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ithe! too cold or too forward. I wrote it during ‘prep’ in the back 
my Latin notebook, then tore it out and put it into my atlas until 
suld find a chance of copying it secretly on to my best writing- 


It was a couple of days later that I found myself unexpectedly 
aving to walk down alone the quarter of a mile to the playing 
ds. According to the Fennington code, this was a certain sign 
great unpopularity and, sure enough, that very evening my two 
st friends informed me, in the established fashion, that they were 
d ropping’ me. | realized that they were a bit disappointed that I 
idn’t even enquire as to the reason for my being suddenly outlawed; 
I wasn’t really surprised when, a few evenings later, I found 
2 note on my plate in the refectory which said: 

| ‘If you’ve any explanation to offer, you can meet us in the class- 
‘oom after supper,’ and it was signed simply: ‘Upper Fourth’. 

 T realized that this meant they weren’t going to be deprived of 
he right of accusing me—though of what I could not imagine; but 
t was the signature which gave me a sudden hollow feeling in the 
it of my stomach. The words “Upper Fourth’ had in recent weeks 
ome to signify for me everything that was most childish—the 
formally established and formally ruptured friendships, the 
organized snubbing of the cleverest girl in the form, the persecution 
of the new games mistress, and the cult of ‘Frankie’ — Miss Francis, 
he botany mistress, on whom the whole form were more or less 
obliged to have a crush. For me, Upper Fourth was a club, a clique, 
with obscure rules and passwords I no longer wanted to learn and 
around which I did not want, like the rest, to build a private world 
for us alone—I had a private world, for myself alone. Yet, the code 
still held sufficient sway for me to fear being called a coward if I 
didn’t turn up. 

When I entered the classroom, the whole form was assembled. I 
walked straight up to the teacher’s desk and remained standing 
whilst, sitting down, they continued for a moment to talk and giggle. 
Then, Janet Weathering, a thin, spotty girl with straight, fair hair 
like Maureen’s, stood up and they all fell silent. 

‘We decided it would only be fair, as Upper Fourth is always 
fair,’ she said in a patronizing tone, ‘to ask you in so’s you'd have 
a chance of explaining.’ 

When I made no remark, she continued: 

‘Of course, you realize that we know everything, so there’s no 
good your trying to hide anything.’ 

I still looked at her blankly, but this time I asked: 
‘You know everything about what, pray?’ 
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| thought the ‘pray’ sounded very condescending. Then, from the 
back of the classroom there came a sniggering voice: 

‘About Fla - - - nn!“We know all about dar - - - ling Flann!’ i 

In an instant, the whole room seemed to be talking. “We had 
love -- - ly walks by the seashore, didn’t we! . . . in the moonlight . H 
watching the sun sinking like an orange . - the air laden with ne: 
perfume of honeysuckle . . . and we miss our ur darling so---omu j 
don’t we!’ 

I stood absolutely still, my eyes fixed on the wall at the back ¢ 1 
the room, while I noticed that somebody produced a piece of pape 
and started prompting the others: H 

‘No! It wasn’t in the moonlight, it was in the twilight—the long 
grey twilight’ | 

On this there was a general burst of laughter, then the reader went: 
on: | 

‘And we didn’t even want to win the donkey race because Flann) 
wasn’t there!’ | 

Gradually, as they exhausted the excerpts from my letter which 
now seemed to me strangely maudlin, silence descended and Jang 
Weathering began to address me once more: 

‘You must realize, we can’t have that sort of thing going on in 
our form.’ 

What sort of thing, I wondered, as I gazed about the room. Quite 
suddenly, just for a second, all the faces seemed to swim and grow 
into one, and all I could see was Maureen’s face with the strange 
knowing smirk it had worn just before the donkey races; but 
Janet Weathering called back my attention. 

‘We have asked you here so that you could explain. We wanted 
to be fair.’ 

That was one of the words which they used all the time in Upper 
Fourth and which | hated, like everything else they did, because 
for them it seemed to mean something so different from what it 
meant for me. 

‘Well,’ the girl resumed, after a pause, ‘haven’t you anything tc 
say for yourself?’ 

I was standing very erect so that, although they always jeere¢ 
at me for being small, I felt rather tall, looking down upon them al 
sitting at their desks. 

‘But, of course, I have,’ I replied, giving the kind of smile my grand 
mother gave to people to whom she wanted to be polite withou 
having to have a conversation. 

‘Well— what?’ commanded Janet Weathering. 

I took a little pleasure in keeping them waiting while I straightenec 
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e pleats in my gym tunic and rearranged all the pencils on the 
) of the teacher’s desk. Then, speaking rather suavely, I thought, 
d surveying the classroom from end to end, I said: 

But, of course I’ve something to say for myself—but it’s for you, 
o. I merely came here to say that none of this strikes me as being 
my of your business.’ 

With that I walked out of the classroom, down the main corridor, 

rough the boot-room into the grounds—and then out of bounds. 
the path brought me past the Lady Fanny Heathcotte’s Home for 
Jecrepit Gentlewomen, which we called Hag’s Hutch. I could hear 
he hags watering their little gardens before retiring and the sound 
soothed me as I lay on the turf, listening to the chapel bell ringing 
for prayers, and then, later, the big bell calling people to the dormi- 
ories. It all seemed very far away; it belonged to another life, just 
as this field did. I'd only been in it before when I was trying to be 
ike them—on midnight picnics, or on illicit expeditions in search 
of botanical specimens. How many beautiful pages covered with 
ongitudinal sections Upper Fourth had produced for Frankie due 
© this field. Her birthday was only two days away and tomorrow 
might the others would be sneaking down this very path in order 
0 pick the flowers nearest to the hags’ fence so as to give Frankie 
a birthday bouquet. 
It was only then that I realized what a wonderful opportunity had 
ome my way. | waited until I was certain that the last of the hags 
had gone off to bed and dusk was falling. Then, beginning at one end 
of the fence, I worked my way systematically through to the other, 
plucking every single bloom that could be reached. | flung them on 
the path as I advanced, and as I ground them into the earth, I said 
their names as if in an incantation: 

‘There goes your delphinium ... and your cyclamen neapolitanum 
...and your aster novi-belgii . . . and your erica vagans, your poly- 
gonum bisturta sanguinum, your rudbeckia and your montbretia.’ 
By the time I'd finished, it was dark. | threw myself face down- 
ward on the earth, but I could not cry. I just moaned gently into the 
ground, ‘Roddy — Roddy — Roddy.’ Yet, it wasn’t really Roddy I saw, 
but the dilapidated, old grey house with the virginia creeper turning 
red, the racing clouds trailing their shadows across the little fields, 
and the vast ocean we'd always called ‘the broad Atlantic’. And | 
knew then that, of all the summers we might still go back to Gurth- 
reevagh, none of them could ever be quite like that summer. 
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Three Poems 
S30 et 


THE -CUTeFLOWER 


The cut flower 
In a glass-of water | 
Can stay as bright— 

Green, pink, white— 

As when rooted low | 
In a dirt bank | 
Or manured bed, ) 
Nor is known for dead 
That day or so 

Till puckered and lank. 


Effects of death 

Begin unnoticed— 
Perfume weaker, 

The draining breath 
That clouds the water, 
While leaves persist 
And petals rich, 

Kept up by colour 
But flabby to touch. 


ee 


I’ve seen roses 

Stiff in vases, 

Their lush expression 
For weeks preserved 

My dessication. 

(Their ember and cream 
As perfect sham 

May be observed 

By the withered odour 
Like sachet powder.) 
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And I’ve seen people, 
The heart-strings cut, 
Who talk and smile 
And work and flirt 
For a year or two 

Or their lives through, 
And, until buried, 

Not known for dead. 


AURISHIMA 


Not that the Japanese for his caprice 
Had mounted on the terrapin to ride 
Across the sea, neglecting homely time 
For sapphire ranges endless as the tide, 
Nor that their dazzling tricked him to delight 
So never once he struggled, feared or cried 
When plunged through cold and coiling walls to night, 
To years of idling with his sea-queen bride, 
Nor that ungratefully he would not bide 
The flowing jungles of her ocean court 
Where slow and monstrous shells yet turn and slide 
Around her lonely on the coral throne, 
Nor that he took her gift in greed and pride, 
Her ivory casket eyed with pearls and sealed 
With all the time he left on earth inside, 
(He did not know that ages fit her hour) 
Nor that he cruelly from her lust had shied 
To follow waves that fall upon the shore, 
And lightly pledged immortal love and lied, 
Not these: 
But spurning lore for genial earth 
He erred, disowned his sea-deep luck, the guide 
That found him darkness, ancient, rich and large, 
When to familiar day he fled to hide 
Ignorant still of where his privilege 
Had casually borne him to reside; 
To trade her orient nights for furrowed age 
He opened then her box, unsatisfied 
Because the land held only strangers now, 
But glimpsed, aghast, her worth in time, and died. 
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; BIRDS, 
They say, were born to sing, sing for their labour, 
Not only do they wake to work, their lyrics 
Enlarge from whispers with the pace of dawning. 
When trees and lawns grow clear, their flurried chorals 
Rise to pitch: the racket dense, the swarming 
Jubilation in leaves, the notes, the chatter, 
Confusion in crescendo like the morning. 
Calls and shrills then mass so loud together, 
A very shouting meets the sun’s levee. 


Is enthusiasm simple as they, these quick ; 
Shallow little shapes that fly and whistle 
To decorate the sky with noisy gardens? ; 
Flowers sweeten with dew each evening, 

Celebrate the air like birds at morning. 

Birds, from flowers to us a shadow nearer, 

At least free of stems, why do they sing 

And we, in dimension to them as they are 

To flowers, at least not move the sun and stars 

With musical uproar of gay human choirs? 


Because joy is an evolution growing 

Down from men and up from flowers and pointing 
Both ways at birds who wing and cry it true. 
Their joy grows thick in us who work to sing 

As flowers, could they think, would have to do. 
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The Dormouse Child 
ee al 


ho am I? What am I? I do not know. In the morning | am 
the dormouse child, very small, pink-nosed and wearing 
the dressing-gown mom made me out of a fawn-coloured 

t. As I do my hair in front of the mirror I wink quickly at 
self to show that I am not taken in by my reflection. Half-an-hour 
ter | am a schoolboy with short trousers, grey shirt and striped 
knitted tie. It is just another disguise. As I walk to school I become 
me of my real selves. Sometimes | am good like leading an army of 
ration to a beleaguered city. Sometimes I am bad like spying for 
another country which wants our atom secrets which I know 


does certain things. And I cannot speak of what these things are. 

When I reach the school I again put on my boy disguise. All the 
other boys too are in disguise but some of them less than others. The 
one who is least in disguise is Smithson. 

Smithson is smaller than me but very tough and I am frightened 
of him. He comes up to me and he takes my arm and he twists it 
behind my back and he goes on twisting it till I scream out and the 
tears trickle down my cheeks and worst of all I know that if he 
twists it just one bit more my arm will break right off and will 
remain in his hand and I will have only a bit of stump which I will 
show to the masters and the parents of Smithson and my parents, and 
I will wake up each morning the dormouse child with only three 


paws. 

‘Be my slave,’ he says. 

‘I won't. Oh! Oh! Yes, I will.’ 

‘Then get down on your knees you dirty little coward.’ 

With Smithson twisting my arm behind my back I drop down to 
my knees on the gravel surface of the playground, the stones and bits 
of flint cutting into my knees. The bell rings. Smithson lets go my 
wrist and my arm drops to my side. It feels as if it was just about to 
come off, all limp and strange and I can hardly move it. All the boys 
tumbling and shouting and pushing at me as we go into the school- 
house. They just don’t know what I can do. They don’t know that 
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if | wanted I could press a button on the wall and they would all drop 
dead from electric shocks. They don’t know that during prayers I! 
could make a sign and the headmaster would drop through the: 
rostrum and never be seen again. They don’t know what I have don 
on Winthrop Common. Most especially they don’t know what I hav : 
done on Winthrop Common. H 

It is on Winthrop Common that I have done the things | cannot 
speak of. And the person I have done them to is Smithson. It is late 
at night and | am in bed. I get up and | just put my blazer over my) 
pyjamas and I hurry across the common to where Smithson lives} 
and I knock at the door though it is very late. Mrs Smithson ope 
the door. 

‘Mrs Smithson,’ I say, ‘can I please see your little boy at once. 
is very urgent.’ 

‘But he’s in bed,’ she says. And sometimes she gets very cross, , 
saying: ‘And how dare you come round here at this time of night! 
waking us up and getting us out of bed. And just wearing your! 
pyjamas and a blazer and all.’ | 

‘But it’s really very important,’ I say, and I put on my innocent! 
dormouse look which fools everyone in the world and which no: 
one can resist. ' 

‘All right,’ she says. ‘But don’t be long. You can’t stay more than 
five minutes.’ 

I go straight up to Smithson’s room. He is still asleep and I wake 
him by shaking his shoulder. 

‘What is it? What do you want?’ He is very drowsy. 

‘There is no time to lose,’ I tell him. ‘I have just found a dozen 
caskets of jewels and doubloons. They are buried on Winthrop Com- 
mon under Dead Man’s Beech. You pretend to go to sleep and when 
your mom has gotten back to bed you sneak out and come to behind 
the wood shed and I'll lead you to the hiding place. I'll give you a 
third of all we €an carry away.’ 

Sometimes he argues and says he wants half. Other times he’s 
quite glad to settle for one-third. Then he lies down and pretends to 
sleep. 1 go downstairs where Mrs Smithson is waiting in the hall. 

‘So sorry to have troubled you, Mrs. Smithson,’ I say, and if I am 
Wearing my cap I raise it very politely. And I add again: ‘So very 
sorry indeed.’ 

Sometimes she is in a good mood and she says: ‘That’s all right, 
Won't you have something to drink before you go.’ But mostly she 
is sullen and sleepy. Once Mr Smithson is waiting for me with a 
stick and I have to freeze him with a secret sign whilst his stick is 
raised above his head. Then I click my fingers and the room grows 
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ery hot and he begins to melt. Mrs Smithson runs all the way down 
> path after me begging me to give her back her husband but I just 
s0int to where Mr Smithson is oozing out under the door and I give 
e of my frightful laughs which make people turn all gooseflesh. 
Then Smithson sneaks out of bed and comes to meet me at the 
ack of the woodshed. The end is so near that I am in no hurry. 
aybe I give him a cigarette and ask him how he will spend his part 
of the treasure. 
' ‘fll buy a jet aeroplane and a radar apparatus and a submarine 
and a skin-diving outfit.’ (That's the sort of kid he is. He just never 
rows up. When he talks like that I don’t see why I should have 
any remorse for what I am going to do.) 
‘Well where is all this treasure you're always talking of?” he asks 
suddenly. 
‘I told you. It’s under Dead Man’s Beech.’ 
‘But boy, it’s spooky there. There’s spooks from miles around.’ 
= ‘I'll be with you and I’m not afraid of any old spook,’ I say. 
We set off across the heather and the gorse and Smithson is mighty 
jumpy. Every shadow, every noise of a twig breaking and he jumps 
clear of the ground. Boy, do I laugh to myself. Sometimes I 
deliberately frighten him. I say: 
‘Wait while I go behind this tree and light a cigarette.’ 
Then I go behind the tree and I make dreadful spooky noises and 
mithson howls and calls for his mom and flops down on the ground 
and covers his eyes with his hands. | watch him till I double up. 
en I say: ‘C'mon Smithson. It was just a joke. It was me all the 
time.’ 
Dead Man’s Beech. It is the biggest tree in the world. No one has 
ever climbed to the top for it pokes right up through the clouds and 
disappears from sight. Once it was the mast of a great pirate ship 
and the captain went down on his knees to God in the middle of a 
terrible storm and swore that if ever he got home safe he would 
plant the mast in the middle of Winthrop Common. And God heard 
his voice and the waters were immediately stilled. And the captain 
did what he had promised and the mast grew into a great beech tree, 
the biggest in the whole world. And once a year all the seamen and 
prisoners which were hanged from the mast come back and go 
gibbering and howling round and round it and anyone who sees It 
goes mad or is struck down dead. 

‘Here we are, Smithson,’ I say. 

‘Where’s the treasure?’ 

‘Not so fast. Take it easy.’ 

‘Gee, I’m scared. I wish I’d never come.’ 
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‘Why not go home if you're scared?’ | take out a cigarette and 
light it in a way which shows that whatever he does I couldn’t c 
less. 

‘But you said we’d come to get the treasure.’ 

‘I did’ Nonchalantly I blow twin smoke rings out through my nose. . 

Although Smithson is so scared he starts to get tough. : 


‘I’ve got more to do than hang around here all night. Besides I'v 
got to get to school in the morning.’ 
‘You've got to get to school in the morning!’ And I give my ~—s 


gooseflesh laugh. . 
‘Why are you laughing” 
‘Because you are very funny.’ 

‘You think so.’ He comes towards me and he has his mean look on | 
his face. ‘You laugh just once more like that and I will twist your 
arm right out of its socket.’ ; 

‘Come and get it,’ I say. And I take my hand from behind my back, 
He gives an awful shriek (it frightens me sometimes) for he sees” 
that where the hand should be there is a great steel claw. Then I 
draw up my sleeve and he sees that the steel claw is at the end of a 
steel strut. Then | tear off my blazer and pyjama jacket and he sees 
that I am all made of steel. He gives another shriek and turns to run 
but I throw out my claw and catch him. He drops down to the 
ground in a dead faint. 

And it is now that I do terrible things to Smithson, and they are 
so terrible that the sweat starts off my forehead and they are the 
things I cannot tell of. And even if I live to be as old and as tall as 
Dead Man’s Beech | will never be able to forget these things which 
are so terrible and which are a secret inside me and which no one 
knows. Maybe if I could tell what they are I would be released from 
ever having to do them any more, but how can I ever tell things 
which are so terrible? And that is how it is they stay locked way up 
inside me and only I have the key and only I know I have the key. 
And sometimes it is that | am with my mom and I think of them 
and my mom says: ‘What is the matter? What are you thinking of?” 
And I cannot reply. And once at such a moment my pop hit me and 
I just lay on the ground and I could not move because I was still 
thinking of the things which I did to Smithson. And I think of them 
in church when everyone thinks I am praying. And I think of them 
in form when the masters are getting mad at me because they see 
I am not listening. And these things are my life and they will live 
with me long after I have ceased to be the dormouse child. And never 
will I be able to tell anyone what they are. 
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Academic Persons 


a 


Tue Fine ArT OF READING by David Cecil. (Constable. 18s.) 


A GATHERING OF Fuertives by Lionel Trilling. (Secker & Warburg. 
18s.) 


PRELIMINARY Essays by John Wain. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


All three of these books are by university teachers, and all have 
something to say about the study of literature in universities. Lord 
David Cecil tackles the subject in his first essay, which is in fact 
his inaugural lecture as Goldsmiths’ Professor of English Literature 
at Oxford in 1949. ‘Academic persons’ (‘persons’ is a favourite and, 
it is to be feared, faintly derogatory word with Lord David) tend to 
get literature wrong, since their sort of approach and method have 
been devised for other subjects. ‘The primary object of a student of 
literature is to be delighted.’ Our duty is to enjoy ourselves; our 
efforts should be directed to developing our faculty of appreciation; 
and we shall best achieve this by looking, first of all, for aesthetic 
satisfaction. ‘A writer can easily belong to one school intellectually 
and morally, and to another aesthetically. It is towards his aesthetic 
character that our eyes should be directed.’ If we feel a moral anti- 
pathy to a writer we should nevertheless persevere with him: 

The puritan will recoil instinctively from Sterne, the pacifist 
from Kipling, the man of faith from Gibbon, the infidel from 
Bunyan. Yet .. . Bunyan and Gibbon, Kipling and Sterne, are all 
in their different manners and degrees genuine artists. He who 
aspires to be a man of taste should suffer from a sense of failure 
if he does not enjoy them all. 

We must strive, Lord David says, ‘to achieve a perfectly just and 
catholic taste.’ And he notes that 
the spirit experiences an extraordinary sense of expansion and 
exaltation when, after a long and arduous process of self-adjust- 
ment, it suddenly finds itself responding for the first time spon- 
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taneously and delightedly to a hitherto-unappreciated author. . 

All this is dreadfully old-fashioned; and Lord David scarcely 
improves matters by using phrases (‘He who aspires to be a man of | 
taste. .. .’) certain to make many up-to-date and serious persons (if — 
the word may be allowed me) grind their teeth. But isn’t it all— 
however mysteriously —true? The trouble comes, of course, when — 
we try to fit into this credo our confident feeling that works of art | 
are not only agreeable but also precious and illuminating. Lord 
David’s solution is Platonic; and he quotes, near the close of his _ 
lecture, Sir Thomas Browne on music: 

There is something in it of Divinity more than the ear discovers: _ 
it is an Hieroglyphical and shadowed lesson of the whole World, 
and creatures of God; such a melody to the ear, as the whole — 
World well understood, would afford the understanding. In brief, 
it is a sensible fit of that harmony, which intellectually sounds in 
the ears of God. 

No doubt most of Lord David’s auditors have been taught that 
Browne is ‘quaint’, and some of them probably found Lord David 
quaint too. For my own part, I judge this good doctrine to hear at 
Oxford. And it prepares me for the pleasure I find in the rest of the 
book, which is full of persuasive and enlightening criticism—and 
of chastening criticism, too. I now know, for instance, why some 
of my pupils are a little sad for me when I murmur that Shakes- 
peare’s romantic comedies are in the main rather silly affairs. They 
have heard the Goldsmiths’ Professor on the subject, and so got a 
jump ahead of me in forming that ‘just and catholic taste’. I console 
myself with the thought that I am rather steadier than Lord David 
on English grammar, and can correct proofs. 

Lord David's position, like that of Pater whom he admires, is 
very open to misconception. There is an odd place in The Great 
Tradition in which Dr F. R. Leavis declares himself ‘apparently’ to 
differ from Lord David in that he, Dr Leavis, believes in right and 
wrong, admires truthfulness and chastity and industry and self- 
restraint, and disapproves of loose living and recklessness and deceit 
and self-indulgence. It is disconcerting to find Mr Trilling going 
out of his way to admire this strange aberration. It is the more 
disconcerting because Mr Trilling, when himself confronting the 
problem of literature in the universities, has precisely Lord David's 
misgivings and some at least of his criteria: 

We seem to have lost our pleasure in reading. More and more 
young people undertake the professional study of literature; 
fewer and fewer like to read. . . . Students make it a habit to settle 
on a very few authors, or, if possible, on one author, whom they 
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undertake to comprehend entirely and to make their own; or to 
ye “wait until then can conceive a ‘problem’ suitable to their talents 
before they read at all. 
If this is the state of affairs at Cornell, then Mr Trilling might with 
reat advantage to his university ask Lord David to drop in. But Mr 
rilling has the happiness of enjoying an extra-academic public, for 
hich the greater number of the essays now collected was written. 
The last essay is called ‘That Smile of Parmenides Made Me Think’ 
and the fact that Mr Trilling can be employed, together with Mr 
Auden and Mr Barzun, to introduce to the members of an American 
book club the sort of books with which they would spontaneously 


character’ of what is before him that he can’t help borrowing a little 
-of it for the passing adornment of his own style; and at the same 
time it makes, lightly and firmly, one or two strictures which in fact 
carry pretty far. I think it wonderful that Mr Trilling should be able 
to emerge from all those lectures and seminars, all those freshmen 
and sophomores, and address —so zestfully, so wittily, and presum- 
ably so much to his reasonable economic advantage—a general and 
adult American reading public. 

Mr Wain is perhaps looking for such a public, since he tells us 
that he has withdrawn from academic life. Yet much of his book 
is as academic as could be, so that I find myself perfectly at home in 
it. The first essay indeed— ‘Restoration Comedy and its Modern 
Critics’ should have considerable nostalgic charm for any teacher 
who, in his early twenties, began to earn his living, arduously and 
absurdly, by standing up ina civic university and pronouncing upon 
English literature to the tune of several hours a week. It is all here: 
the modest disavowal (‘I cannot claim great erudition, by the way, 
for digging up this kind of thing; it is all in one book’); the bold 
generalization in a field more authoritatively discoursed upon else- 
where in the building (‘If the Commonwealth had been a success, 
England today would be something like, say, Switzerland. The 
difference shows the extent to which it failed’); the nervous jabs at 
a matey vocabulary (‘Charles II was, in this respect, an almost com- 
plete flop’); the quick laugh extracted from the prose style of 
Professor Fujimura; the last-moment life-belt thrown to Congreve 
and his wretched crew (who are in the syllabus, after all). I 
remember that when I myself gave this lecture (not nearly so com- 
petently as Mr Wain—but this lecture, if only very roughly speak- 
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ing) I was much embarrassed by the presence of a group of nuns in 
the front row. I don’t think I want to probe Restoration Comedy 
further with Mr Wain,‘and I have a feeling that he doesn’t want to 
probe it further with me. But if I ever meet him I shall remember to — 
ask whether he had nuns too. 

Mr Wain seems to find his break-away from alma mater none too 
easy. He believes, for instance, in something very wicked called 
High Table. I am not sure that he doesn’t see Lord David presiding 
at it. And the end of his book finds him champing away about the 
place of the literary critic in the university. There is in fact, he says, 
no place for the literary critic in the university. Certainly it is no 
good the dons trying. Professor C. S. Lewis and Lord David and Dr 
Leavis and the Master of Jesus—the whole cordial forlorn little band 
— may pack up and go. But perhaps those still in statu pupillari might 
then usefully have a shot. ‘Would it not be possible,’ Mr Wain asks, 
‘for some of the young men who take further degrees to write a criti- 
cal essay on the author or subject of their choice?’ Alas, alas, but they 
do! Mr Wain is here sadly out of date. Let him, on his next return 
to Oxford, but glance at that peculiarly dismal number of the 
University Gazette devoted to the endeavours of ‘Students under 
the Committee for Advanced Studies’. ‘Odious endeavours’, as poor 
Congreve’s heroine might say. But quite chock-a-block with criticism. 

Mr Wain’s own criticism is at present best where it is most 
specific; there are some admirable brief discussions of poems by 
Wordsworth, Hopkins,.Housman, Dylan Thomas, Mr Pound and Mr 
Empson. His judgement seems to me to be particularly good in places 
where there is a lot of bad judgement stacked up. But in some general 
matters | think he takes a needlessly dark view, and sometimes for 
obscure reasons. He believes that the number of people able to read 
poetry as it should be read totals a few thousand (but whether he is 
thinking of Chelsea or of the universe at large he doesn’t say) and that 
‘nine out of ten-people who bother about literature do so because 
they are drawing a salary for it’. This second persuasion, at least, 
seems to me the residual issue of Mr Wain’s late unfortunate 
cloistered condition. We don’t perhaps, in England, run to Mr 
Trilling’s Readers’ Subscription. Nevertheless there is, if Mr Wain 
cares to look for it, quite a lot of polite life still around. It is waiting, 
I am sure, to acclaim a writer of his lively talents. And as he has so 
resolutely left the enervating air of that academic Happy Valley 
behind him, he has only to hurry on up. 
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JAMES Joyce’s WorLD by Patricia Hutchins. (Methuen. 3os.) 
OF JAMES Joyce. Edited by Stuart Gilbert. (Faber. 42s.) 


James Stephens, quoted by Miss Hutchins, said of Finnegan’s Wake: 
is book is not written in prose, it is written in speech . . . speech 
moves at the speed of light, prose moves at the speed of the 
alphabet.’ So to catch their Joyce as it flies is a hard task for his 
interpreters. Shaw, Yeats, and Joyce, all three Irish and, in their 
quite different ways, only too adept at word-play, were three 
gigantic cranks. But they all were quick on the laugh and it seems 
an irony that their works should now be at the mercy of the ever- 
growing tribes of humourless scholars, of Quintilian G. Grinder on 
his campus or little Plucky Jim making red bricks without straw in 
the hope they will add up to a doctorate. At this rate June 16 will 
soon be not Bloomsday but Boresday. Joyce wrote in a letter to his 
grandson (see Mr Gilbert’s collection): ‘The devil mostly speaks a 
Janguage of his own called Bellsybabble which he makes up himself 
as he goes along but when he is very angry he can speak quite bad 
French very well though some who have heard him say that he has 
a strong Dublin accent’. Neither Jim nor Grinder can really under- 
stand this accent—like many a stranger to Dublin they cannot tell 
the wind in the reeds from the tongue in the cheek—and so they 
dehydrate Joyce, destroying both the devil and the child in him. 

I do not include either Mr Gilbert (who knew Joyce) or Miss 
Hutchins (who didn’t) in this condemnation, but both their new 
books are disappointing. Miss Hutchins'’s is less interesting than her 
earlier James Joyce’s Dublin, which it inevitably overlaps (where 
else was his world anyway?), and even the photographs in it are 
duller than those in the earlier book, such as Noel Moffett’s in- 
triguing and apposite sand patterns; while Mr Gilbert, who in 1930 
published, with Joyce’s approval, a fascinating study of Ulysses, 
appears, in editing these letters which are most of them themselves 
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pretty dull, a halfhearted and inattentive editor, labouring less from _ 
love than because he-is stuck in a groove. Both these books make | 
sticky reading. Joyce’s letters, like Yeats’s, are largely concerned, 
with royalties, book reviews, etc,—many of them are written to — 


his patroness Harriet Shaw Weaver —and are often formal and stiff; 
as with Yeats, decades of acquaintance could not bring him down to 
Christian names. The redeeming moments are those of arrogance, 
as when at the age of nineteen he writes to Ibsen, or of playfulness 
as in several letters to Frank Budgen. As for Miss Hutchins, too much 
of her book is irrelevant conjecture, as when she writes about Joyce's 
stay in Bognor where he was toiling at Work in Progress (the italics 
that follow are mine): ‘If he asked his daughter . . . the name of the 
big red house on the corner, and she told him it was a House of Rest 
for Women, he probably gave his short laugh and asked her if there 
wasn’t one next door for weary writers’. Nor is it illuminating to 
have every building described, in Zurich or Paris, that Joyce. a 
chronic nomad, ever stayed in for a week or two. Miss Hutchins 
probably enjoyed this paper chase but Solomon had the right word 
for it. 

Still let us be grateful for the crumbs. It is interesting to learn 
from Miss Hutchins that the youthful Joyce used to play charades, 
dressing up for instance as Carmen, and also liked a game which 
was a play on place names, e.g. ‘Harold’s Cross because Terenure’ 
(Terry knew her); and that at the same period he always asked in 
the Irish National Library for The Illustrated London News. The 
books an author read are usually more revealing than the houses he 
lived in and I am glad that Miss Hutchins, in a footnote, details the 
periodicals Joyce bought during two months in 1929: ‘The Baker and 
Confectioner, Boy’s Cinema, The Furniture Record, Poppy’s Paper, 
The Schoolgirl’s Own, Woman, Woman's Friend, Justice of the 
Peace, The Hairdressers’ Weekly’. Still better are some of the rare 
declarations she quotes from the master's lips, e.g. ‘I hate generali- 
ties’ (take note, all jargoneers and boreocrats) or the magnificent 
‘If Ulysses isn’t fit to read, life isn’t worth living.’ But it must be 
remembered that Joyce, like T. S. Eliot, is a paradox; both have 
drawn on colloquial speech—and Joyce at least is a master of 
written dialogue—but both remain essentially literary and neither 
of them could be described as a sparkling conversationalist. Which 
is why Dr Richard Best, onetime National Librarian of Ireland, said 
to me of Joyce—and he said the same of Synge: ‘I didn’t think he was 
important; you see, he had no conversation.’ It is an irony that the 


greatest celebrant of Dublin should have been so lacking in the 
Dubliner’s most famous virtue or vice. 
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_ Mr Gilbert’s collection of letters also contains its memorable 
sentences. Joyce writes in 1902, still under age, to Lady Gregory: ‘I 
have found no man yet with a faith like mine.’ To Grant Richards 

_ about Dubliners in 1906: ‘I believe that in composing my chapter of 

' moral (italics mine) history in exactly the way I have composed it 

_ I have taken the first step towards the spiritual liberation of my 

» country.’ In 1917 to Ezra Pound: ‘Unfortunately, I have very little 

imagination.’ In 1919 to Harriet Shaw Weaver on Ulysses: ‘I confess 

_ that it is an extremely tiresome book but it is the only book which 

_ Iam able to write at present.’ And to Frank Budgen on the chapter of 

parodies in Ulysses: ‘As I told you a catchword is enough to set me 

off.’ And to Miss Weaver again in 1921: ‘I have not read a work of 
literature for several years. My head is full of pebbles and rubbish 
and broken matches and lots of glass picked up “‘most everywhere”. 

_ And there is a very interesting explanation, to Budgen, of the last 

_ episode in Ulysses and its four cardinal points: ‘It begins and ends 

with the female word Yes.’ And, beginning his yet stranger experi- 

- ments, he parodies St Patrick’s Breastplate: ‘Complications to right 

of me, complications to left of me, complex on the page before me, 

perplex in the pen beside me, duplex in the meandering eyes of me, 
stuplex in the face that reads me.’ There is also a commentary— 

‘just forty-seven times as long as the text’ —on a very short passage 

of Finnegan’s Wake. These letters bring out his dedication and his 

innocence, his formality and his inconsequence (he admits that his 
sympathy with Vico was heightened because he too, unlike most 

Italians, feared thunderstorms). When he writes to his family there 

is also a tenderness. Above all, though he was never ° engage’ and 

appears to have loathed Irish politics, like all politics, there is the 
regional fixation; at the age of fifty-five he writes from Paris: ‘But 
every day in every way I am walking along the streets of Dublin.’ 

Or, as he put it in one of his last puns, ‘the Finn again wakes’. Joyce’s 

own work will be waking when his scholiasts have all gone to sleep 


—if they are not asleep already over their typewriters. 
LOUIS MACNEICE 


THe OnLy CHILD by James Kirkup. (Collins. 13s. 6d.) 

THERE Is A Happy LAND by Keith Waterhouse. (Michael a 
12s. 6d. 

THE Boy forte KITCHENER STREET by Leslie Paul. (Faber. rss.) 

At the front door of James Kirkup’s autobiography of infancy The 

Only Child stands a childhood portrait of the author. There he is: 

brainy as the infant A. L. Rowse (and looking more than a bit like 

him, come to that), be-sandalled, be-striped-jerseyed, vanilla- 

haired, and waiting with a slight air of apprehension for greedy ol 

life to come along and eat him up. 

I couldn’t help feeling that if Kirkup had lived in our street, he'd 
have been rammed head-first in a dustbin years ago, before you 
could have as much as said Montessori. And it was a merciful sur- 
prise to me that he lasted as long as five years, when—soon after 
starting at the Baring Street Infants’ in South Shields—he ended up 
in a playground waste-box among the old paper-bags, apple cores, 
orange peel and banana skins. (‘I was so thankful to be left alone!’) 

James Kirkup has seen fit to curse the opening pages of this other- 
wise excellent book with a Pooter-like foreword. “What, we wonder,’ 
he writes, ‘could be less lovely and less worthy of commemoration 
than our own earliest days?” What indeed, groans the strangled 
reviewer, cheering himself with a ‘rather less elegant item’ from Mr 
Kirkup’s own early repertoire: 

Oh, look at Jimmy, 

Isn’t he a seet? (sight) 

With lang, skinny banana legs, 
And umberella feet! 

But I spat heartily, as Kirkup himself once did to dispel the evil 
spirits that gathered round the Bloodstone in his backyard. And in- 
stead of being bored, as I had half-expected, I found myself swept 
away by the imaginative force of the writing, and warmed by the 
love with which he recreates his childhood in Cockburn Street, on 
Tyneside, time and lunar telescopes ago. 

His mother was an assistant in the Penny Bazaar, his father a 
joiner: often out of a job, and walking the streets and roads of County 
Durham with his tool-bag looking for one, never —even in the height 
of prosperity—earning more than three pounds a week. But the 
home was warm, clean, bright, filled with unsmothering affection. 
And Kirkup gives an unforgettable picture of his wise, understand- 
ing, humorous and hard-working parents who so unassumingly and 
with such unbookish and natural psychological knowledge helped 
him ‘to see the need to keep a balance between my emotions and my 
intellect in an effective and sensible way’. 
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__ But the heart of this book lies in the secret skill with which Kirkup 
draws the reader back over the frontier into the alien world of in- 
fancy. Too often, in such autobiographies, the images and memories 
ee sophisticated recreations of experiences that never truly 
*xisted, or at best have been smeared over with trowelsful of dud 
prose. But here we enter an authentically frightful country where the 
only kingfishers are flashes from tram-trolleys and acetylene burners, 
the churchyard is packed with ‘slanting stone tables off which the 
dead were supposed to eat their suppers after dark’, where the only 
food the living boy could possibly eat was cooked by mother (‘I 
always dreaded being taken out to tea or dinner, and having to eat 
other people’s messes’), where the anonymous midnight scavengers 
‘with the horse and cart who emptied the town closets once a week 
“were said to be convicts or to have come up out of the sea, and where 
you always took a deep breath and held it (and your nose) as you 
ran frantically by the Infirmary in case you caught the fever and 
turned black all over. 
At the age of two, Kirkup was hauled off to the Christmas panto- 
mime: but was soon removed, shrieking with fright at the sight, 
and particularly the sound, of the chorus girls. The reactions of the 
young hero (a few years older, it is true) of Mr Keith Waterhouse’s 
first novel There is a Happy Land are equally energetic but less sensi- 
tive. With his pal, Ted, he is removed from a performance of 
Cinderella for snorting with laughter at the wrong moments. 

There is a Happy Land is the autobiography of a small boy brought 
up on a Corporation housing estate. It is written at intervals (for- 
tunately Mr Waterhouse often seems to drift away from his original 
plan) in a somewhat unprepossessing Yorkshire sub-Salingerese (“He 
gets this harp round his neck and tries to walk out through this 
door. Of course, the harp catches against the whatdoyoucallits, the 
door posts, and knocks him flying’): as though the author were a 
slightly sub-normal and unimaginative child of eleven, yet with a 
perfect command of spelling and punctuation. This is a pity, for Mr 
Waterhouse has brilliant gifts as a writer of dialogue: and particu- 
larly for the cadences, pauses, and above all the vocabularies used 
by various types of child. 

But the author succeeds in spite of his self-imposed style, and the 
portraits (there are just the right number of characters in the cast) 
are excellently done: from Aunt Betty, washing her feet with green 
soap in the kitchen, Uncle Mad, the sad, happy, tragic and lunatic 
pervert with his deathly fascination for the tight-rope walking 
children of the neighbourhood, Old Croggy the Head Teacher, des- 
perately trying to produce a school magazine (‘It was going to be 
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called The Templar after some knights who used to live near ourt 
school in the olden days’) to Mrs Fawcett’s Greek Chorus of dirty 
babies, forever crawling about the street with only their vests on. 

This novel propels the reader to an unexpected smash-climax —aa 
sex-murder in the park: and the allegorical treatment of awakening? 
adolescence, under a thin mask of schoolboy toughness, I found pro- 
foundly moving. -— 

Leslie Paul’s The Boy Down Kitchener Street is a skilfully written 
yet strangely dead account of his early days in suburban London. 
He applies to his past all the passion and energy of a trained life- 
guard working on a drowned body: but somehow it fails to come: 
alive. Mr Paul seems to me to have superimposed the cooked-meat: 
wisdom of an-adult on the raw imagination of a child. Occasionally | 
there are the revealing and terrifying flashes one expects from a} 
writer of his calibre: 

I thought of the months as twelve galleons, drifting gently down | 
the invisible sea of the year. The days were like rowing boats 
towed in a great fleet after them. The hours were like boys that 
sat in the rowing boats, twenty-four to.a boat, and towed over 
the side, each one of them, sixty toy boats. If you were going to 
have seconds, they would be represented by sixty matchsticks 
sitting in each minute boat and . . . it was a jolly good thing that 
the kitchen clock made no smaller division of time than a second, 
for the process of endless subdivision was a destructive thing 
which it always made me slightly sick to pursue. You see, you 
could take anything, and look at it, and start to divide it in your 
mind, and presently you had nothing. Well, almost nothing. For 
even the millionth part of a fathing would still be something. 

But the general effect of the book is that Mr Paul has lost remem- 
brance of what Mr Kirkup and Mr Waterhouse by strokes of Blood- 
stone-magic have been at pains to keep in mind: that, as Karel Capek 
has said, the young are a secret society and the old have forgotten 
that they once belonged to it. 


CHARLES CAUSLEY 


A FATHER AND His Fate by I. Compton-Burnett. (Gollancz. 13s. 6d.) 
THE ANIMAL GAME by Frank Tuohy. (Macmillan. 15s.) 
A UsE oF RicuEs by J. 1. M. Stewart. (Gollancz. 13s. 6d.) 


| suppose some people read Miss Compton-Burnett’s books as period 
pieces, just as some people see Freud's as mere local fieldwork among 
the nineteenth-century Viennese middle class. But in fact they are 
severely timeless; there is a deliberate minimum of historical furni- 
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ure and fittings by which they can be placed; their language is 
either out of date nor up to date; and though they may look like 
he parish news they aim to be the business of mankind. 
Once again, in her new novel, the roomy old rectory takes on the 
atmosphere of an Attic theatre. Some obscure crime, never 
‘specified, seems to have been committed; everyone's motives are 
suspect, everyone is both detective of the inconsistencies of others 
and guilty of their own. Bandied stichomythically to and fro the 
profound insights into human nature glitter with indistinguishable 
yeatness; the word is all, the face behind the actor’s masks betrays 
nothing; at no point is the pruned smile permitted to luxuriate into 
a laugh; at no point does it occur to the spectator that the inhabi- 
tants of the doomed mansion could escape by taking a job, or a 
ticket to London, or a good deep breath, any more than that Oedipus 
could have dodged his meeting at the crossroads. Family life, for 
Miss Compton-Burnett, is the equivalent of the Greek Necessity: like 
“the poor, it will always be with us, in one form or another. 
_ A Father and His Fate opens with a symmetrically set stage show- 
ing Miles Mowbray, Lear-like, fishing for perfect affection from his 
three daughters, while nearby his widowed sister-in-law Eliza runs 
a similarly possessive establishment for three sons. The disap- 
pearance of Miles’s wife, presumed dead in an accident, and the 
arrival of a young female guest at Eliza’s house precipitate a series 
of shifting allegiances and muffled explosions of emotion to which 
the ‘companions’ of the respective households, Miss Manders and 
Miss Gibbons, act as gnomic chorus. The last page brings a feeling 
of repletion rather than completion: the boa constrictor of family 
love has swallowed so much that further movement is impossible. 

Such highly formal art as Miss Compton-Burnett’s does not depend 
on verisimilitude but on the degree to which it conveys the atmos- 
phere of living. Personally I am at a loss with the convention, as I 
~ am with that of opera. But like the young man in the present book 

who complains: ‘No one can speak in this house without meaning 
too much,’ I probably deserve the rebuke: ‘Oh nonsense. You are not 
used to meaning anything. And so you notice the difference.’ At any 
rate, at a time when the vast majority of novelists mean what they 
say and, unhappily, no more, Miss Compton-Burnett’s art has a parti- 

cular value. A Father and His Fate shows her eerie powers quite 
undiminished. 

The Animal Game isa first novel of immense interest. On its show- 
ing the author should be placed at once among the ‘white hopes’ 
of English fiction. The scene is a South American country, one of 
those racial Noah’s Arks where everybody is adrift and nobody at 
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home, an exile-crowded land which has lost its indigenous cul 
and lives on a half-baked colonial one pepped-up with Ameri 
sophistications. Here the Portuguese, Canadians, Jews, Japan 
Negroes, Syrians, Poles, Germans, Karaja Indians and Englishmen 
of Mr Tuohy’s story co-exist in a hopeless amalgam of swizzle-sticks, 
voodoo, Victorian sex and Chicagoan politics. Socially it is a jungle, - 
lushly and fruitlessly proliferating. peopled by many predatory, odd 
and comic species, the human equivalents of jaguars, anteaters and 
tapirs; morally it is a vacuum inhabited by those who live habitually — 
abroad or who have settled without a sense of belonging. This con- 
trast is brilliantly conveyed by Mr Tuohy. f 

One fault spoils what is otherwise a remarkably mature first novel. 
It is common in first novels for the least convincing characters to be 
the two whom the hero loves and hates, and so it is here. The quality 
of elusiveness that separates Celina Fonseca, the rich South American 
girl, from Robin Morris, the Englishman who loves her, separates 
her from the reader also, and the character of Gregory Cowan, the 
flamboyant cad in films, gets blurred by Morris’s alternating envy 
and contempt. The consequence is that the novel lacks a magnetic 
middle, and the strong minor characters tug it centrifugally apart. 
If this is deliberate —a centreless novel to reflect a centreless world — 
it does not work, just as a boring character is not the way to represent 
a bore. 

The Animal Game is far more than another ‘British Council’ novel, 
featuring a pink young Lucky Jim or Unlucky Sebastian struggling 
to adjust in foreign parts. In his ability to set in motion, with no 
apparent effort, volatile characters who do not run down or need 
winding up, Mr Tuohy reminds me of the early Isherwood. And 
his New World nation, devoid of promise, devoid even of 
nationalism, and lurid with the colours of premature decay, is as 
vivid and disturbing a portent as the Berlin of Sally Bowles. 

A Use of Riches is witty, intelligent and jolly readable. How far 
it is intended to be lifelike I am not sure, but the fact that it is not 
makes it no whit the worse, because it creates for itself, like the 
best modern American films, a self-consistent world of high-powered 
talk and melodrama in which motive is so plausibly accounted for 
that one never pauses to wonder at behaviour. Somehow it contrives 
simultaneously to stimulate and relax, exercising the brain without 
taxing it and flattering it by introducing new scraps of learning as 
if they were old acquaintances. The plot is a hard sleek contemporary 
bit of carpentry but plushily upholstered with plenty of rich, aldous 
conversation. 

The story is about Rupert Craine, a decent and intelligent banker, 
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History & Biography 


GEORGE III AND THE HISTORIANS 
The professor of Modern History at Cambridge 
makes a reassessment of the life and reign of 
George III and scrutinizes the verdict of its 
historians. Oct. 21. 21s. 


Geoffrey Ashe 


KING ARTHUR’S AVALON Is Glaston- 
bury Avalon? This question is answered in a 
fascinating historical inquiry which disentangles 
the legends surrounding Joseph of Arimathea, the 
Holy Grail, King Arthur and early English 
Christianity. Oct. 21. 18s. 


Bibby 

THE TESTIMONY OF THE SPADE 
Dr GLYN DANIEL writes ‘Geoffrey Bibby has in 
this book done for European archaeology what 
Gods Graves and Scholars did for Near Eastern 
archaeology.’ Lavishly illustrated Oct. 7. 30s. 


Wolfgang Leonhard 


CHILD OF THE REVOLUTION A 
Soviet-educated German who broke with Russia 
throws new light on Stalinism, seen from the inside. 
Introduced by Edward Crankshaw. Oct. 21. 25s. 


Sir Rustom Masani 


THE FIVE GIFTS The story of Vinoba 
Bhave (described as Gandhi’s greatest disciple) and 
his land gift scheme Bhoodan as an attempt to 
solve the problem of India’s poverty. With a fore- 
word by the President of India. Illustrated 15s. 


Home Before Dark 
EILEEN BASSING 


In this compassionate novel Miss Bassing tells of the moving, 
sometimes frightening ordeal undergone by a healthy young 
woman released from a mental home but still regarded by 
those around her as mentally suspect. She finds that she is 
still a prisoner in a normal environment and the new ordeal 
she undergoes in readjusting herself is the theme that the 
author develops. 

16s. net 


The Last Angry Man 


GERALD GREEN 


This is the story of Samuel Abelman, a tough, outspoken 
doctor with a practice in a squalid Brooklyn slum. It is also 
the story of Woodrow Thrasher, a television producer who 
stumbles on the bawdy and cantankerous doctor, and whose 
life and showmanship are vitally affected by the association. 
Mr Green uses this situation to develop the theme of the 
conflict between the ‘doers and talkers’ in modern society, 
and brings his dramatic story to a powerful climax. 


18s. net 


A Reed Shaken 


by the Wind 


GAVIN MAXWELL 


Gavin Maxwell, once described in The Times as ‘A man of 
action who writes like a poet’, is an explorer at large in the 
world of our day, revealing facts and places previously 
shrouded from the general gaze. His literary gifts are now 
used in this description of his personal experience among the 
reed dwellers in a virtually unexplored part of the world— 
the marshes surrounding the lower reaches of the Tigris and 
covering an area which is still, in great part, marked on the 
official maps as ‘unsurveyed’. 

18s. net 
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arried to the widow of John Arnander, an unruly painter of genius 
who was listed as killed in Italy during the war. Craine’s responsi- 
ilities, which already include two step-children, are horribly en- 
rg ed when he discovers that Arnander is not dead, but alive and 
lind, being kept on a remote Italian estate by an eccentric Marchesa. 
hrough Craine’s generosity Arnander regains his sight. Now the 
‘ory swings pleasantly between two poles of suspense: To which 
usband will Jill Arnander’s allegiance ultimately go? What effect 
vill his restored wife and sight have on Arnander’s talent? 
_ John Arnander no more resembles any painter of my acquaintance 
than Kirk Douglas resembles Van Gogh. But nevertheless the machine 
| goes—in fact combines the capaciousness of a wheelbarrow full of 
surprises with the efficient speed of an airliner. The flight provides 
not only straightforward enjoyment but a tingling sense of 
superiority. The other passengers, one notices approvingly, are not 
‘the boring top people who take The Times, but the witty, even more 
‘knowing ones who read the Manchester Guardian. 
: JAMES MICHIE 


FIRES ON THE PLAIN by Shohei Odka. (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 
Snow Country by Yasunari Kawabata. ( Secker and Warburg. 14s.) 
From now on, there will be no excuse for fiction-reviewers to sound 
surprised when a Japanese novel arrives in their weekly or monthly 
batch. There are now, with the addition of these works by Odka and 
Kawabata, five contemporary Japanese novels readily available in 
English; all of them have appeared during the last two years, and all 
of them under the imprint of Secker and Warburg. There is the 
promise of more to come, for The Setting Sun and Zone of Emptiness, 
two of the most important post-war novels, have already appeared 
in translation in the United States, and there is an experienced core 
of translators—British as well as American—at work on a wide 
range of contemporary Japanese fiction: snippets of what they are 
doing can be seen in Dr Donald Keene’s Modern Japanese Literature 
(which was reviewed by Mr John Morris in the October Number of 
The London Magazine). While | am on this point, I suggest that an 
English publisher should get hold of Soseki Natsume’s Kokoro, which 
has already been translated into English (by Dr Ineko Kondo) and 
published in Japan; and that the same author’s Bochan (which means, 
more or less, an amalgam of ‘Sonny Boy’, ‘The Spoiled Kid’ and ‘The 
Young Master’) should also be done into English. The first chapter, 
which appears in Modern Japanese Literature, gives one an idea of its 


remarkable quality. ; 
The publisher's blurb says that Fires on the Plain ‘may well come 
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be regarded as the most notable work of fiction to arise out of 
srid War II’, and the claim is not idle. Like so many modern 
anese novels, it is short and episodic (serialization in monthly 
gazines is usually the explanation of the latter), yet it gives the 
pression of having been constructed on a grand scale, and of being 
ity. The ‘story’, briefly, is told by Tamura, a private in the 
ese army which once conquered, and now lies smashed and 
tered in, the Philippines. It concerns his wanderings, alone and 
rarving, through the jungle; his encounters with other stragglers 
nd with the natives of the island; his mystical and diabolical 
allucinations, and his eventual resort to cannibalism. In the 
pilogue, we see him in a lunatic asylum, writing the journal which 
s in fact Fires on the Plain, and groping towards a strange, barbaric 
Christianity which has its origins in his hallucinations on the island. 
As I read the book, I was many times reminded of another novelist 
f extreme situations, William Golding: there is the same basic 
struggle, the same spare economy in the movement of the narrative, 
whe same snatches of humour (for example, Tamura’s relations with 
he squad which he joins for a time), even the same occasional fault 
of overloading a passage of description with too lavish and purple 
a care. It seems to me that Odka’s authenticity is even more power- 
than Golding’s; and it is this authenticity which makes the book 
at the same time so moving and so horrible. Abnormal behaviour and 
experience are treated with such unstrained literalness that the 
fantasy which grows out of the behaviour and experience becomes, 
for the reader, a personal fantasy, which he feels he has almost 
created himself. One does not need to have been a starving soldier 
in a jungle to sense, through Odka’s words, the compulsion of 
bestiality and the transfiguration of that bestiality into a religion 
where the body is literally broken and the blood literally drunk. 
Snow Country is also short and episodic; but there the resemblance 
to Fires on the Plain ends, except that both are studies in isolation. 
‘The ‘snow country —the western side of the Japan Alps in Honshu 
(not, as the blurb states, ‘the North Island of Japan’) —is largely 
cut off from the rest of the world for about five months of the year, 
and within this geographical isolation move the two main characters, 
Shimamura and Komako, separated from one another’ in the ice- 
bound worlds of their own personalities. The symbolism is as obvious 
as that, and it obtrudes, | think, on the delicate implications of the 
narrative; concept and execution pull in opposite directions. 
Shimamura is a futile dilettante, Komako a third-rate geisha, and the 
relationship between them (one cannot, with any warmth, call it 
a love-affair) moves from obscurity to oblivion without one really 
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Qtici g anything; | defy any reader to give an adequate precis of 
t actually happens in the book, without reading it at least three 


JT admit that this, as a criticism, may be irrelevant: Kawabata is a 
nsuous writer, and it is the atmosphere of the senses, not the 
mosphere of personal relationships, that stays in one’s memory 
ter reading the book. The smell of skis steaming in the winter 
inshine, moths clinging to the paper screens, bark rafters sagging 
‘ith snow, the sound of a bell merging into the hissing of a kettle— 
1ese incidental, non-human glimpses seem more real than the 
an beings who stand so tentatively in the foreground, asking 
numerable questions and never really expecting an answer. ‘The 
ursuit of over-ripe pleasure’, which the blurb says Kawabata evokes, 
5 not there at all, except in the faintest suggestions. The title is 
entral: the ‘snow country’, not Shimamura or Komako, is the real 
ubject of the book, and those who look for more than a brilliant 
vocation of the look and feel of things in a particular (and peculiar) 
slace will be disappointed. 
The translations of both novels are excellent. Dr Ivan Morris (an 
nglishman) uses a clear, matter-of-fact prose which effectively puts 
across the terrifying incidents of Fires on the Plain; and Mr Edward 
_ Seidensticker (an American) handles equally well the perhaps 
more difficult job of constructing a style—allusive, indirect — which 


approximates in En glish to the untranslatable haiku. 
ANTHONY THWAITE 


IKE A BULWARK by Marianne Moore. (Faber. ros. 6d.) 
COLLECTED Poems by Louise Bogan. ( Peter Owen. 15S.) 
GREAT PRAISES by Richard Eberhart. (Chatto & Windus. 10S. éd.) 


Miss Moore ‘belongs’ to the ‘Renaissance’, Miss Bogan to the early 
twenties, Mr Eberhart to the early thirties—but the work of all 
three illustrates very well the power of modern American poets 1n 
every succeeding decade to develop and preserve integrity when 
they have grown away from the ‘moyement’ which gave them their 
impetus. 

Miss Moore’s new book has twenty-one pages of verse and nine of 
notes and its thinness makes it very much a by-product of her poetic 
activity since the Collected Poems of 1951, the distillation being the 
La Fontaine translation. Thinness in both senses, for though several 
of these pieces are complicated and elliptical in their author’s most 
uncompromising vein, they do not consistently show the complete 
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similation of rich material and the faculty of producing striking 
servations characteristic of this poet at her best. Indeed, in a way 
e most satisfactory poems here seem to me repetitions of the kind 
thing Miss Moore has done previously and rather better—a poem 
out (typically) the porcupine, for example, which begins, like her 
ost famous poem, with a reference to Direr, giving one an uneasy 
se of déja vu. And more than ever before, the poems demand a 
ory of the notes, and the quotations worked into the texture of 
verse seem more numerous than usual—or, at any rate, more dis- 
acting—so that one sometimes hovers schizophrenically between 
em and note, even on a second or third reading. 
Of course, when all this is said Like a Bulwark remains a book to 
xy and, if only on the level of curiosity about the persona of the 
ithor, to be enjoyed. Readers of the profile, and of the endearing 
extraordinary letters exchanged by Miss Moore and the Ford 
fotor Corporation about the naming of a new car, both published 
the New Yorker not long ago, will not be surprised to find in the 
ssent book further evidence of the poet’s deep interest in the ordi- 
ary pursuits and concerns of her fellow citizens. There is a poem 
bout a racehorse of recent fame, with neat invocations to Fats 
aller, Ozzie Smith and Eubie Blake, and a poem (‘specially added 
or the English edition’) about the Brooklyn Dodgers. The notes show 
ow devoted a reader Miss Moore is of The New York Times and that 
ven a reference to Giorgione has its origin in a reproduction in Life. 
This interest, this power to respond to stimuli which few poets of 
ny age, let alone those entering their eighth decade, would consider 
poetical’ is, technique aside, the source of Miss Moore’s strength 
nd of her power to engage us even when the bell has just failed to 


ng: 
Tom Fool ‘makes an effort and makes it oftener 
than the rest’ — out on April first, a day of some significance 
in the ambiguous sense — the smiling 


Master Atkinson’s choice, with that mark of a champion the 
extra 


spurt when needed. Yes, yes. ‘Chance 


is a regrettable impurity’; like Tom Fool’s 
left white hind foot—an unconformity; though judging by 
results, a kind of cottontail to give him confidence. 


Up in the cupola comparing speeds, Signor Capossela 
keeps his head. 


‘It’s tough,’ he said; ‘but I get ’em .. - 
89 
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n English Marianne Moore is, alas, unimaginable: so, less ob- 
ly, is an English Louise Bogan. Miss Bogan was born in 1897, 
er earliest work at once displays almost the entire range of her 
t—a feminine sensibility about love and death, expressed in 
short poems in assured free verse or skilfully managed stanza 
ns. The great events of her time make scarcely a dent in the verse. 
»the sentiment is never sentimental, the diction never far from 
speech of the age: Miss Bogan is recognizably a ‘modern’ poet— 
rd thing for one of her years, talent, sex, and themes to be in this 


she should not, perhaps, be taken in large doses: her quiet points 
sd time to sink in. Occasionally she has a startling image—the 
ill of the fountain’; ‘quince and melon, yellow as young flame’; 
‘rough grass-blade upright;/The smooth swathe fallen’—but 
stly she relies for her effect on careful alliteration and vowel- 
cings, and a pervasive harmony. And sometimes she ventures into 
fild eccentricity, which one could do with rather more of — there 
for example, the following poem, called ‘Solitary Observation 
pught Back from a Sojourn in Hell’: 
At midnight tears 
Run into your ears. 
"his adventurous inclination is most marked in Miss Bogan’s later 
ems, which actually include an imitation of Auden, a poem about 
sanatorium containing the vintage line: “At the ends of the corri- 
rs the baths are running’. We must be grateful to the publishers 
making Miss Bogan for English readers more than a nebulous an- 
ology name. 
It is almost obligatory to start discussing Mr Eberhart (who, un- 
-e Miss Moore and Miss Bogan, has always had an English public) 
y remarking how uneven a poet he is. There is little but exaspera- 
on to be experienced during the first third of his new collection, and 


ough the book vastly improves from then on its sum total of 
e to be wrong 


’ but these attributes are not made virtuous by 
eing given precise names, and when they are allied to knotted 
ought and remote symbolism the going is heavy indeed. In fine, 
r Eberhart has no working style, no reasonable subject to fall back 
n in those intervals all poets experience when the stirring of emo- 
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n and the power to observe fail to coincide. 
ut, of course, this means that his poetry is never expected: unlike 
1e English poets of his generation (he was born in 1904) he has 
ceded nothing in his maturity to convention. And there is: no 
bt that at his best he is a very fine poet indeed. In the present 
ume several poems display him at his best, notably a remarkable 
ece called ‘The Day-Bed’ which begins: 

a - It is green, it is made of willow. 
I am baffled: I cannot think about it. 
An obsession of twenty-seven years. 

| am brutalized to look upon it. 


The very form of love. Of time 
The essence, which is memory. 
The flash of light, and a long sleep. 
This is the bed of day, and night. 


No, but soft, but untold love 

Arises. The very heart of love! 

So long ago that suffering form 
Slowly grew to death through pain 


Here on this very furniture. 

It seems impossible. Time lies. 

I do not see her lying there, 

Great eyes, great grey-black hair. 

‘In terms unobvious but clear, the poet tells through this emblem 
bf the love and death of his parents, of his own love and his own 
hild, always finding—as I think my quotation shows— the precise 
hythms and vocabulary to express sincerely a truth about a great 


subject it is extremely difficult to sound true and sincere about. 
ROY FULLER 


SYMBOLISME FROM POE TO MALLARME. THE GROWTH OF A MYTH by 
oseph Chiari. Foreword by T. S. Eliot. ( Rockliff. 32s. 6d.) 


isconcerting book. Mr Eliot sees it as a book about 
Mallarmé and comments that ‘the author has done well to entitle it 
« from Poe to Mallarmé”: for a book about Mallarmé must also 
be a book about Poe. ...’ Yet M. Chiari’s main thesis seems to be that 
the best sort of book on Mallarmé would pay little attention to Poe, 
since Symbolism does not run from Poe to Mallarmé and the in- 


fluence of Poe is a myth. 
93 
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We are on familiar ground here. The admiration for Poe pr . 
fessed by Baudelaire; Mallarmé and Valéry intrigues a good mam 
of their English admirers who cannot themselves find Poe admirab! E 
M. Chiari’s chapter-headings suggest a premeditated plan of atta 
more strategic than tactical. The first chapter sets out to relate Fren: 
Symbolism, still oddly referred to as symbolisme in the heading but 
not in the text, to the development of Western sensibility. Poe is te 
be shown to have no significant réle in that development, but to ech 
feebly the English Romantics who, like the German Romantics, redi 
covered poetry and spiritual vitality. Mallarmé is to be shown to hay 
rediscovered for France the mystical essence of poetry which, in the 
French Romantics, was still contaminated in its nature by concem 
with the temporal and in its expression by the rhetoric which is tha 
characteristic language of the over-rational mind. Poe is to be wrong 
or at best only loosely right about the essential matters — for instance 
how poetry ought to try to be musical; Mallarmé is to go right ta 
the heart of these matters. Therefore Poe did not influence Mallarmé 
presumably Mallarmé’s only mistake was to think Poe did. 

But M. Chiari does not keep consistently to his plan. It is difficul 
to avoid the impression that he is less interested in his ostensible 
subject than in putting forward his own convictions about poetry) 
and religion. The discussion of literary influences is caught up intc 
metaphysics. On the one hand M. Chiari makes deductions from hi. 
own assumptions about causality and freewill about how influence 
can, or more often cannot operate. On the other hand he consider: 
the evidence from writers he admires and trusts, including Mr Eliot 
without quite managing to reconcile their admissions with his owt 
dogmatic principles. He argues that since everything is the will o 
God, ‘the problem of influence, of one cause wilfully and freel 
determining an effect, does not exist; we only have inextricable an« 
unavoidable relations between the various strands of life. . . .’ Bu 
whoever thought of literary influences in this way? And suppose w 
choose to believe in choice? M. Chiari admits in other places in 
fluences which do not appear to be merely ‘relations’ — technica 
influences, warning influences, influences which appear to persuade 
in fact to influence. But Poe is never allowed to influence Mallarmé 
The final irony is that to clinch his argument M. Chiari lists the ir 
digenous influences on Symbolism in the best text-book style. He 
never quite certain what he is trying to prove and does not succee 
in proving very much; but he writes with enthusiasm and sometime 
with insight, and his book may appeal to readers who share his cor 
victions and are not harassed by his often inconsequential style 

J. M. COCKING 
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, The Editors, New Poems: 1958, P.E.N., 62 Glebe Place, London, 
Vz, accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and in cases 
here an acknowledgement is desired, a stamped addressed postcard. 
ot more than two poems may be submitted by each poet; closing 
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A. E. ELLIS spent five years in the army; five years in a sanatorium, and fiy 
years writing a long novel which he has just completed. He had a number a 
short stories published in undergraduate magazines at Oxford, but The Dol 
mouse Child is his first extra-mural publication. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 4, Number 12, will be out in mid-November and 
will contain among other contributions 


a new Russian story of the <Thaw’ 
D. Granin: Own Opinion 
Gavin Lambert: The Slide Area 
V. C. Clinton-Baddeley: Reading Poetry with W. B. Yeats 
John Wain: New Poems 
Helen Gardner on Shakespeare 
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